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SUMMARY 


1. This Thesis examines the Territorial Army (TA) 
from 1932, when the Treasury Ten-Year Rule was 
abandoned, until 1940. Events between 1932 and 1938 
are covered in outline, with emphasis on the 
concentration on the Air Defence of Great Britain as 
the only properly resourced TA role. Events in 1939 
and 1940 are covered in more detail, particularly from 
the viewpoint of the TA formations that formed part of 
the British Expeditionary Force (BEF) in 1940. The 
unforeseen effects of the two separate decisions, to 
double the TA and to introduce conscription, are 
examined. 

2. The extent to which TA units were allowed to 
train, rather than being diverted to guarding, the 
debilitating consequences of the combouts, and the 
slow arrival of equipment all had an effect in the 
Autumn of 1939. The circumstances of the first-line 
and second-line TA Formations for the BEF are visited. 

3. Finally, selective judgements of the performance 
of the Territorials in May 1940 are made, compared 
with the best Regulars. The deductions are: 

a. No first-line territorial divisions 

approached the standard of the best regulars. 


(v) 



However the best territorial formation was more 


effective than the worst, and performed very 
creditably, particularly in the light of the 
delays in receiving equipment. 

b. No second-line territorial division imposed 
any serious delay on the enemy. Two of the three 
divisions were formally disbanded in June 1940. 

4. The main conclusion for today is that it is 
unwise to rely on a substantial period of warning for 
training. It may be possible to use warning time if 
a unit is fully manned and equipped, but TA units take 
years, not weeks, to mature. They cannot be 
improvised, or expanded overnight as a political 
expedient. Other conclusions with resonance for today 
are: 


a. Training. It is not possible to do anything 
on operations that has not been covered on 
training. With limited training time and 
resources, training must be relevant and 
effective. 

b. Regular Support. One regular to ten 
territorials was, and remains, the desirable 
ratio, not least as equipment and procedures 
become more complex. 


(vi) 



c. Equipment. The issue of new, unfamiliar 
equipment late in the day remains a possibility, 
and always makes it unlikely that such equipment 
can be used to its full effect. 

d. Finance. A modest outlay early is 
frequently more cost-effective than greater 
expenditure later. 

e. Plans and Priorities. Staff planning effort 
is a finite resource. As pressures mount, 
priorities must be set, and the desirable and the 
esoteric must be separated from the essential. 

f. Promotion. Most Territorials spend their 
training time learning to be competent in their 
current appointment and role. There is little 
potential for using people in the next rank up. 

5. Finally, the 1939-40 period contains many 
examples of politicians being reluctant to take hard, 
timely decisions. There was a strong tendency to opt 
for short-term expedients. However, the military 
chiefs also bear some share of the responsibility for 
their failure to make their arguments fully 
convincing. 



INTRODUCTION 


At the start of both the First World War and the 
Second World War the small, all-regular British Army 
formed the nucleus of an overseas expeditionary force. 
It was supported on both occasions by a larger, 
volunteer Territorial Army (TA). In the first 
instance, in 1914, plans were well developed, stemming 
as they did from consistent Government policy, and 
effective military liaison, throughout the previous 
decade. However, it was soon clear that the regulars 
needed reinforcement and replacement, so throughout 
late 1914 and into early 1915 the Territorial 
Divisions were committed overseas piecemeal. 

In 1939 the situation was superficially similar, 
although the state of planning and of policy for the 
training and employment of the TA was far less mature. 
The Ten Year Rule, which contained the assumption that 
there would be no major war for 10 years, was only 
dropped in 1932. From then on the first priority for 
the Army was to re-equip and mechanize the Regular 
Field Force, and the TA remained largely neglected, 
with an unsatisfying Home Defence Role. The period 
1932-1938 is covered in more detail at Annex C, and is 
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set out chronologically at Annex D. This role 
included air defence, and this commitment grew as did 
the capabilities of bomber aircraft. The assumption 
that bombers were invulnerable led to increasing 
numbers of TA units being roled to static air defence, 
and for much of the period this was the only role 
which was fully funded. Two Territorial Divisions 
were converted to the air defence role, leaving twelve 
Divisions without a proper role or modern equipment. 

In 1937 the Cabinet decided that the re-equipment 
of the TA was unaffordable, and this crucial decision 
meant that thenceforth the limiting factor in 
producing effective Territorial formations would be 
equipment availability, rather than training time. 
Overall, manpower levels hovered around the 66% of 
establishment mark until 1938, from which time they 
began to improve substantially. However this surge 
produced a large proportion of inexperienced recruits 
throughout the TA, and most Territorial Units could 
not cope with the training load. 

The Munich Crisis of September 1938 was a 
blessing in disguise for the TA Air Defence (AD) 
Units, for they were called out for two weeks. Many 
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of their organisational, manpower and equipment 
problems became public as a result, and some action 
was taken to remedy them. Unfortunately the rest of 
the TA was not called out, and hard decisions as to 
equipment and organisation were not made in time. 


SOURCES AND REFERENCES 

Sources. There are two sorts of sources. Primary 
Sources include the Minutes of War Office Committees, 
and Formation War Diaries. Secondary Sources include 
General Histories, Biographies, Reference Works and 
Other Works. All are listed at Annex A. 

References. Where quotations are used, they are 
identified in full at Annex B. 

THE EXPANSION OF THE TERRITORIAL ARMY - 
JANUARY TO AUGUST 1939 


The characteristic of the period up to early 1939 
had been the mismatch between public concern and 
military aspirations on the one hand, and political 
and Treasury recalcitrance on the other. This 
situation was reversed suddenly, and with a vengeance. 
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during 1939, when the Army received more manpower than 
could be trained, and the politicians took decisions 
faster than the War Office could implement them. The 
period up to late April 1939 was also remarkable for 
the extent to which Government Defence Policy was made 
'on the hoof', and independent of military advice. 

War Office Planning in Early 1939. The staff in the 
War Office were hard at work implementing improvements 
to the scheme of mobilization which stemmed largely 
from the lessons of the Munich Crisis. Specifically, 
planning was in hand to enable the TA to be embodied 
swiftly, and to maintain the ADGB for a prolonged 
period of pre-war tension. Progress was hampered by 
fear of more German aggression, and by the War Office 
peacetime system of committees. These committees, and 
the degree of detail they dealt in, were an inherent 
part of peace-time business, but they required a 
prodigious amount of staff work and the almost full¬ 
time attention of the senior echelons of the War 
Office. As the threat of war increased, so did the 
number of committees, and the frequency of meetings, 
without any diminution of other areas of staff-work or 
decision-making. For example the Coordinating 
Committee of the Army Council (CCAC) had to find time 
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to consider a host of staggeringly irrelevant issues, 
many connected with ceremonial. Simultaneously, the 
Cabinet granted authority to open staff talks with the 
French, over reception arrangements and host nation 
support for the British Expeditionary Force (BEF). 
This task was complicated by the dearth of decisions 
over the size and rate of build-up of the force. 
However, the Cabinet did, in mid-February, approve the 
full funding for the equipment of four TA Divisions. 
Yet even this was subject to penny-pinching, with 
readiness timings stretched to save £5M. As Brigadier 
Pownall (Director of Military Operations) wrote: 


'A historic week from my own, and indeed the 
Army, point of view. The S of S's gallant 
struggles have succeeded in getting: 


i) Two mobile Divisions instead of 
one. £5M. 

ii) Full Western scales for the two 
first regular Divisions. £13M. 

iii) Full Western scales for the next 
two - but their timing to be +60 days 
instead of +40 days. Result of E9.6M 
(instead of £11M)... 

iv) Four TA Divisions, at six months 
instead of four months as proposed - 
hence £26M instead of £30M. 

v) All TA Divisions... to have 100% 
scale of training equipment. £11M. 
Total £64.6M.' 1 
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However, the continuing lack of the most basic 
military equipment was also illuminated: 


'We shall, unless we lose a short war, be 
forced to use all our national resources and 
we must at least have a plan ready even if 
it is on paper with no material resources 
available in peace to clothe, arm and 
accommodate a national army on a large 
scale. ' 2 


Political Action in Early 1939. As well as the need 
to deter potential enemies, there was a pressing need 
to reassure potential allies. The Cabinet therefore 
sought to improve the sustainability of the Army, 
without resorting to conscription. The Army Estimates 
which were announced to the House on 6th March 1939 
contained many optimistic and encouraging comparisons 
of the previous year with those before it. The TA was 
quoted as having attracted 77,000 recruits in 1938, 
compared with less than 46,000 in 1937. Once more, 
the difference between political hopefulness and 
military reality was recognized in Whitehall; 


'The S of S made his estimates speech on 
Wednesday - it went down extremely well in 
all quarters... But he has again mortgaged 
the future... This time it is over the 
Field Force. By adding thirteen TA 
Divisions to the Regulars he makes a grand 
total of nineteen Divisions for the Field 
Force. And he strongly implied that all the 
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Divisions were going to be armed and 
equipped on an equal basis, so that directly 
the TA Divisions are sufficiently trained 
they can proceed overseas. That is by no 
means the position.' 3 


The Decision to Double the TA. The occupation of 
Czechoslovakia by the Germans on 15th March 1939 
finally convinced the Cabinet, and specifically the 
Prime Minister, that firm action was needed. Together 
with the Secretary of State for War, and without 
consulting, or even informing, the Chiefs of Staff, 
the Prime Minister unilaterally decided and announced 
that the TA would be doubled. This came as a surprise 
to the War Office Planners, since two days before 
Pownall indicated that conscription was being 
considered: 


'They are mucking around now not 'playing 
with' but 'hedging round' conscription. PM 
won't stand for it in spite of a good deal 
of Conservative pressure and much from 
abroad, especially France.' 4 


However, on 29th March, the Prime Minister 
announced that: 


'The TA, now on a peace establishment of 
130,000 men, will be raised forthwith to war 
establishment by the addition of 40,000 men, 
and that the augmented number will be 
doubled, making the establishment 340,000 
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men... Together with 100,000 men in the AA 
section, the aggregate strength of the TA 
would then be 440,000... The whole of the 
TA will be equipped on the same scale as the 
Regular Army... 


This was most welcome news to the War Office, 
since it endorsed the re-equipment for the TA, and 
hence made the role of the TA credible and achievable, 
given time. However there were no plans to back up 
the announcement, and indeed much of the planning 
which had been going on had been on how best to 
implement conscription. Again, Pownall indicated the 
degree to which work had become nugatory: 


'On Wednesday the Cabinet decided to double 
the TA. That was chosen as an alternative 
to compulsory national service, which, for 
political reasons, they are afraid of. In 
the WO we had been working out a plan of how 
to compete if National Service was ordered. 
It would have been a very awkward problem... 
It would have spoiled any training in the 
Regular Army itself for a good while to 
come. The doubling of the TA is simpler but 
there are vast problems even now. The 
provision of instructors - accommodation and 
equipment. The latter will take a very long 
time to provide.' 6 


The Decision to Introduce Conscription. While the 
decision to double the TA appeared to give depth to 
the Army once the TA was embodied, it would take 
several months before the extra formations were 
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effective. It also did not solve the problem of how 
to man the AA defences in peace. The risk of a 
surprise air attack was judged to have been increased, 
not least by the British guarantee to Poland which had 
been announced on 29th March. The Prime Minister 
again demonstrating his innocence of the realities of 
life, therefore proposed that the ADGB should be 
manned by the regulars by day, and the TA by night, 
continually throughout the time of increased tension, 
for up to six months. This idea was judged 
impracticable by the Chiefs of Staff, which left 
unanswered how best to man ADGB during a period of 
tension short of war (similar to a modern long warning 
scenario). French pressure also continued unabated, 
with the French Press alleging that the British would 
fight 'to the last drop of French blood'. Tension 
increased on 12th April when the Italians invaded 
Albania, and on 13th April the issue was debated in 
the House of Commons. Winston Churchill reflected the 
mood: 


'How can we bear to continue to lead our 
comfortable, easy lives here at home, 
unwilling to pronounce even the word 
'compulsion', unwilling to take even the 
necessary measures by which the armies which 
we have promised can alone be recruited and 
equipped.' 7 
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Finally, on 22nd April, the Dutch extended their 
period of conscription from 11 to 24 months. The 
combination of all these factors produced sufficient 
urgency to convince the Cabinet that conscription was 
inevitable. It was announced on 26th April, and was 
directed at all men between the ages of 20 and 21. 
They were to receive six months full-time training, 
followed by three and a half years in the TA. In this 
instance the Cabinet had taken military advice: the 
War Office had begun to address the problem of how 
best to train the conscripts (who were to be known as 
'militia'), and how subsequently to use the trained 
men to man the ADGB. Pownall had had sufficient 
warning some days before the announcement to note: 


'The introduction of conscription for all 
men aged twenty faces us in the War Office 
with some enormous problems... It is vastly 
complicated by the demand to have a 
permanent "couverture" of ADGB... This can 
only be done by TA in the first instance. 
By calling out ^ at a time they can man the 
couverture for four months... Then in 
parallel with this we have the 120,000 
(annual) conscripts for the field army who 
will have to be trained by the Regulars, 
somehow and somewhere... But it is a proper 
Granny's knitting that has been handed out 
to us to unravel - on top of the new role of 
the Army and the doubling of the TA.' 8 


The Immediate Effects. The two decisions, to double 
the TA and to introduce conscription, had some joint 
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consequences which had been unforeseen. The staff 
work to effect conscription took time to put in place, 
and for several weeks there was no guidance or 
instruction on precisely how conscription would be 
implemented, although those eligible knew that they 
would be swept up by the process. However, the TA was 
already in being, and needed to recruit vigorously in 
order to expand, if 12 new TA Divisions were to be 
added to the order of battle. Those units that were 
well recruited were instructed to continue to accept 
new recruits, so that the units could divide when 
equipment and instructors allowed. Many people 
decided that they would rather volunteer for a known 
TA unit than be impressed into a strange unit. Some 
decided to volunteer for the Artillery, Engineers or 
Signals early in order to avoid being conscripted into 
the Infantry later. But for whatever reasons 
volunteers joined the TA in the Spring of 1939, it was 
rapidly obvious that no proper plan existed for the 
expansion. The advantage that could have followed 
from the early decision to double the Territorials was 
not seized, and the lack of preparation became 
apparent to the new volunteers: 

'Among the commitments was a weekly 

attendance for training for a couple of 
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hours in the evening. These sessions turned 
out to be an almost complete waste of 
time... We paraded for roll-call and were 
given a little arms drill... Then, in 
desperation, the NCO would tell us to break 
off and have a beer in the canteen... So 
passed the early summer months of 1939 - 
May, June, July.' 9 


TA Strength and Training in the Summer of 1939. There 
was a marked fall in the efficiency of the TA during 
the period from April to August 1939. Anyone already 
in the TA became an expert overnight, as units were 
swamped by volunteers. Between 1 April and 27 May 
152,000 men joined the TA, more than doubling its 
strength. However this overall improvement hid some 
serious deficits. Overall the infantry remained 33% 
short of Territorial officers, and 10% short of its 
overall manpower establishment. Over 56% of the 
Territorial Infantry were still in their first six 
months of service in June 1939, with individual units 
in Southern England being even worse off. No relief 
was available from attached regulars, for the ratio of 
regulars to territorials was worse than 1:100. By 
comparison, the TA AA units, which had a more static 
and less demanding role, were overstrength both in 
officers and soldiers.* They also started off better 
manned, so that the percentage of new recruits was 41% 


For fuller details see Annex E. 
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on average, with 48% being the worst case. This rush 
of new Territorials had to be clothed and equipped 
just as arrangements were being set up to start 
training the conscripts. Even though finance had 
largely ceased to be a limiting factor, actual 
resources of uniform, equipment, hutting and regular 
instructors were scarce, and the militia were given 
priority. Thus, in late May the Pre-Precautionary 
Period Committee (PPPC) decided that the provision of 
five hutted camps for the TA on mobilization would 
have to be held over. 10 The Commander of the AA Corps 
noted: 

'For the three months before the War 
everything was done for the Militiamen. If 
Territorial units had, by chance, been 
issued with beds, they must surrender them 
for the more comfortable housing of the 
conscript.' u 

Uniforms continued to be in short supply 
throughout the summer. It took until late August for 
the War Office to be told: 

'The number of men in the 2nd line TA Units 
not equipped with uniform was not more than 
2% to 3%.' 12 

Some progress was achieved at the TA annual 
camps, which generally occurred for two weeks during 
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June, July or August. They were characterised by 
notably closer co-operation between regular and 
Territorial units. However, given the shortages of 
expertise, equipment and time, it was only possible to 
complete kitting out with uniform, medical 
examinations, documentation, with some basic 
instruction in weapon handling and drill. 

War Office Staff Work in the Summer of 1939. At the 
beginning of the Summer of 1939 the War Office was 
working on four areas, each of which was a major 
project in its own right. They were: 

the expansion of the AA units from five into 
seven Divisions; 

- the move of the Field Force to France; 

- the doubling of the TA; 

and the introduction of conscription. 

This coincided with the arrival into service of large 
quantities of technical equipment. This surfeit of 
activity led to a lack of policy in key areas, and 
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units received equipment before the technicians and 
drivers needed had been trained. The decision had 
been made to mechanize the Army on a universal scale, 
rather than to opt for any smaller scale of more 
heavily armoured vehicles. This emphasis on soft- 
skinned vehicles owed much to the memory of the 
complications which had attended wide-scale use of the 
horse in the logistic supply chain in WWI. The TA at 
first appeared to be quite well provided for in 
technicians. However, these same men were also vital 
to the armaments factories in which they worked, and 
they had joined the TA when there was confusion over 
which were reserved occupations. The issue rumbled on 
throughout the summer, with the comb-out of such 
people eventually being planned for September. On 26 
August it was agreed to defer the matter further, and 
the chance to address the problem during peace was 
lost. Similarly, mechanization demanded large numbers 
of drivers at a time when few civilians could drive, 
and this threw an additional training burden on units. 

Nomination of TA Units for the Field Force. From the 
outset of planning it was evident that the regular 
Field Force would be deficient of some technical and 
combat support units. In early May CIGS stated: 
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'The time had now come to get away from the 
Intermediate Contingent and we must plan for 
the full Field Force, making use of TA units 
to fill the gaps in the Regular Field Force 
as an interim arrangement.' 13 


Planning continued into July, when the PPPC took 
a paper on the mobilization position of the Field 
Force. One issue posed was: 


'A number of TA units must be included in 
this contingent... Most of these TA have 
been nominated, but a few more must be 
nominated to complete. These cannot be 
regarded as being fully trained.' 14 


It was agreed that the TA units to complete the 
first (regular) contingent should be released from 
home defence duties, and moved early to training areas 
(which had themselves not yet been finalized). 
However, the second contingent of four Territorial 
Divisions could not be spared to start training until 
Z + 1 month, by which time the 2nd Line TA ought to be 
capable of taking on home defence. Eventually, on 
18th July, instructions were issued that the TA units 
involved could be informed. Clearly only then could 
they be given any priority on instructors, equipment 
issue and training. 
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Achievements during the Expansion Period. By the end 
of August 1939 many improvements to the TA had been 
initiated and were in train, but the only concrete 
achievement for the Field Force had been to fill the 
ranks. The majority of the volunteers were only 
partly through basic recruit training, and lacked the 
time, equipment and regular backing for realistic 
training. Ironically, the better quality volunteers 
of the TA had been accorded 2nd priority behind the 
less motivated conscripts, whose training had absorbed 
the attention of the available regulars. The TA 
infantry remained the least well recruited and 
supported, and the TA as a whole had not achieved its 
planned comb-out of those in reserved occupations, of 
the medically unfit, and of the underage. Thus, while 
the Government had had as generous a ' long warning 
scenario' as it is possible to envisage, the difficult 
decisions had been deferred for too long, and full 
advantage of the willingness of the populace to 
volunteer had not been taken. Finally, the Government 
had complicated the task by setting up two competing 
means for expanding the Army. 
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TRAINING THE TERRITORIAL ARMY IN THE UK 


FROM SEPTEMBER 1939 TO FEBRUARY 1940 

General. The four regular Divisions of the British 
Expeditionary Force (BEF) were despatched to France in 
September 1939, leaving 24 Territorial Divisions in 
the UK outside the ADGB organisation. These consisted 
of the 12 original (pre March 1939) Divisions, and 12 
duplicate Divisions, each forming from the doubling in 
size of the original Divisions.* The original 
formations were designated 'first-line', and had full 
Divisional staffs, with the whole range of support 
units. The duplicate Divisions were designated 
'second-line', but on 3rd September 1939 they were 
paper units, which existed only as parasites on their 
first-line counterparts. 

Approach. The training of the TA until formations 
began to be despatched abroad in the Spring of 194 0 
has been examined as follows: 

- From the minutes of the War Office 
Committees. 

See Annex F for details of the 24 Divisions, 
their affiliations and the links between 
first-line and second-line divisions. 
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- From Divisional War Diaries (namely the GS, 

the AQ, the CRA's and the CRE's. 

The first-line formations sent abroad early were 
those deemed to be the best. Therefore it is the 
diaries of those Divisions (42nd, 44th, 48th r 49th, 
50th and 51st) which have been studied. The diaries 
of the three second-line Divisions sent abroad (12th, 
23rd and 46th) are also studied, as being typical of 
their group. Thus 9 of the 24 sets of War Diaries 
have been examined. 

The Work of the War Office Committees . The War Office 
Committees remained enmeshed in detail, and there was 
little to distinguish the early months of the war from 
the last months of peace. The TA was embodied into 
the Regular Army on 5th September, and in theory 
ceased to exist. In fact the TA formations remained 
largely unchanged in character during the Phoney War. 
While many of the conscripts (militia) were posted to 
TA units when they completed their basic training, 
there were not enough of them at the outset to enhance 
the overall standard of the TA. The War Office had 
first to complete the unfinished pre-war business of 
combing out and clothing them. Any attempt to train 
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was hampered by the invasion scares of late October. 
The rest of 1939 was taken up with ensuring that 
enough equipment and vehicles were placed in the hands 
of units before they were due to proceed overseas, and 
in resisting French requests for more units, more 
quickly. The other issue to surface was that of 
labour for the BEF. Finally the delicate subject of 
the regional mix of units added one more degree of 
difficulty to an already complicated plot. 

Commanders for New Formations. The 12 second-line 
Divisions, and their 33 brigades all had to have 
commanders. This was discussed during August, and 
names were cleared with the Secretary of State (S of 
S) for War on 26th August. The men chosen were aged 
from 51 to 60, with an average age of 56. Several 
were recalled from retirement, and an opportunity to 
promote younger men was missed. All took post during 
September 1939. One further development took place in 
November, when CIGS was asked by Lord Gort, the 
Commander in Chief (C in C) of the BEF, to send out 
only men 'not over 45' to command brigades. The 
difficulty, which was aired in the Army Council, was 
that: 
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'This would mean that every one of the 
brigadiers in the next five Divisions about 
to go would have to be replaced.' 15 


The Army Council declined to agree: 


'Not least because many of the existing 
brigadiers, who came from the TA, would 
never be able to serve if the C in C' s 
suggested rule was adopted.' 15 


Embodiment and Comb-Out of the TA. The TA was called 
out for duty on a piecemeal basis between 21st August 
and 1st September. The comb-out began immediately, 
and went on well into November. One further 
complication was that those under 18 years old (known 
as ' immatures' ) had to be switched to second-line 
Divisions. The effect of the comb-out was to weaken 
units that were already fragile beyond the point that 
a small degree of reinforcement could cure: 


'These Divisions (48th and 51st) are very 
weak as a result of the recent comb-outs. 
If they were to be filled up with militia, 
whom it is intended to spread over the first 
six TA Divisions, the Second Contingent 
would be put back by many months... These 
Divisions could not be regarded as fit for 
war, and they should not be considered as 
available to send to Prance in the near 
future. ' 16 


The Invasion Scare. From the outset a large number of 
Vulnerable Points (VPs) had to be guarded against 
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sabotage or attack in the opening moments of an 
invasion. There had been no policy for screening 
proposed VPs before accepting the commitment, and many 
new VPs were nominated by different Government 
Departments. Thus the TA were tied down to static 
guards at the expense of training throughout September 
and into October. Just as the VPs were categorised, 
and the number to be guarded by the Army were reduced, 
a series of alerts and invasion scares again precluded 
training. At first it was the French who were 
convinced that the Germans would attack in the West on 
8th October, while the rumour that a seaborne invasion 
of Eastern England was imminent gained currency in 
late October. On 28th October, seven Divisions were 
placed on a war footing by the War Committee, to meet 
this threat. Units went onto high degrees of 
readiness (typically from 2 to 6 hours notice to move 
(NTM)) and this effectively killed training until mid- 
November. 

Equipment. It took until the end of September to 
clothe the Army, and despite the fact that not all 
units nominated for the BEF were fully equipped, in 
the War Committee decreed: 
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'All units must proceed according to the 
timetable with the BEF, whether they were 
fully equipped or not.' 17 

Once the first contingent of the BEF had been 
despatched, the priority for equipment turned to 49th 
and 51st Divisions. In late October the French C in 
C, General Gamelin requested that the despatch of 
further formations to France be speeded up. The reply 
was that it was not manpower or the ability to train 
it, which limited the rate of expansion; it was the 
speed with which industry could produce the equipment 
required. 

When the situation was considered next by the 
Army Council on 10th November, it was revealed that 
the shortages of tanks, artillery ammunition, anti¬ 
tank weapons, light AA weapons and technical vehicles 
were more serious than was realized formerly. The 
position as regards spare parts was similarly serious. 

There was not even consensus that the scales of 
equipment which were being produced were correct. 
There was a growing feeling that they were too lavish 
for the current campaign. However, they were not 
actually reviewed or reduced. There was some 
discussion in the Army Council in early February 1940 
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as how best to cut down the number of vehicles in the 
infantry Divisions, but no action followed. 

The Need for a Labour Force in France. The need for 
a labour force in France to work in setting up and 
running the logistic base areas, to help construct 
field defences, and to construct aerodromes for the 
RAF's Advanced Air Component, was identified as soon 
as the BEF arrived in France. In October Lord Gort 
asked the CIGS for additional infantry brigades to act 
as labour. This could have been solved had each 
brigade still had four battalions, but brigades had 
been reduced in size in 1938 in order to find the 
units needed to convert to AA defence. The issue was 
discussed in the Army Council in November and 
December. The various options considered included the 
politically preferred solution of hiring foreign 
labour, be it Chinese, Maltese or Italian. Other 
options were the use of low priority TA units, or 
indeed of using 18 or 19 year olds ('immatures'). It 
was decided to persevere with the attempt to hire 
foreign labour, and it took until early February to 
conclude that willing foreign labour was not 
available. At that stage the idea of sending two low 
category Divisions was floated. It was deemed 
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feasible, provided that a certain amount of training 
could be given overseas. 


Bringing the TA up to Strength. TA infantry units had 
not all been up to strength when they were embodied in 
September, and their strength was depleted by the 
comb-out and by the loss of those who failed their 
medical examinations (many of whom were the more 
experienced and long-serving TA members), and by the 
switch of 18 year old 'immatures' from first-line to 
second-line Divisions. The problem then became how 
best to top up the first-line formations. The only 
feasible solution was to use the militiamen as they 
became available at the end of their basic training. 
Units due to move overseas had to have top priority, 
and in late November the Army Council faced up to the 
probability that people from different regions would 
have to be used to bring units up to strength. The 
situation was not helped by intervention from the 
Palace. It was reported to the Army Council that: 


'Their Majesties expressed dissatisfaction 
with the drafting of TA personnel to units 
with which they have no territorial 
connection, and the filling up of TA units 
with personnel from the Militia, who have no 
territorial connection with the unit to 
which they are posted.' 18 
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The situation was discussed in depth in the Army 


Council and Adjutant General stated that: 


' It seemed certain that criticism would 
arise because it was not possible to meet 
all the requirements of Scottish units with 
Scots. ' 19 


The Official View of the Standard of the TA. Despite 
the distractions noted so far, the Army Council was 
acutely aware of how frail the Territorial Divisions 
were. In October, in the War Committee: 


'A discussion took place on the 
administrative weaknesses displayed by the 
TA second-line units. It was agreed that 
the trouble lay in the lack of experienced 
regular personnel in the units.' 20 


Again, when the question of a battalion for duty 
at the GHQ of the BEF came up, a regular unit was 
allocated because: 


'No Territorial battalion is really 
sufficiently well trained to be sent up into 
the forward area before the end of the 
year.' 21 


The possibility of swapping regular units in 
India for Territorials (as had been done in 1914) was 
also considered. It was pointed out that 65% of 
Territorials had less than one year's service, and 
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that 50% had less than six months service. 


The 


preferred solution was: 


'Rather than substitute whole units, it 
would be preferable to swap 3 officers and 
63 men per battalion. The addition of even 
60 all ranks who are really proficient into 
a Territorial unit in England means a small 
but invaluable nucleus of men who act as an 
example to the others, provide trained cadre 
squads... and that leavening of instructors 
which are so deficient.' 22 


The proposal was accepted, but it took time to 
implement. 


The rate of despatch of formations to join the 
BEF was considered in early November. The plan had 
been to have two TA Divisions ready at Z + 4 months 
(ie January 1940), and a corps of four TA Divisions at 
Z + 5 months. However, 5th Division had just been 
formed in France from available regulars, so only one 
TA Division was needed early. It was agreed that 48th 
Division should go 'as soon as ready', and that the 
Second Contingent should be of 42nd, 45th, 50th and 
51st Divisions. The final dates for the despatch of 
the Second Contingent was set as 'by the end of 
February 1940' in an Army Council Meeting in December. 
This date was refined to: 
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48th Division: 
51st Division: 
50th Division: 
44th Division: 
42nd Division: 


2-18 January 
20-29 January 
21 January - 6 February 
9-18 February 
19-28 February. 


The risks involved in despatching formations the 
moment they received their equipment were covered in 
the War Council during December. At that point: 


'The Committee agreed that the principles to 
be adopted for the nomination and despatch 
of contingents subsequent to the 3rd Corps 
was: 


a. Divisions and Units to be 
selected according to their 
training state. 

b. Units to be in possession of 
full war equipment, one month 
before the date of departure. ,23 


They agreed however, that: 


'It is now too late to alter the dates of 
sailing of units of the Second Contingent. 
The Committee is therefore asked to consider 
this problem only in relation to units 
subsequent to the Second Contingent. ,23 


The best statement of the status of four of the 
six first-line TA Divisions that have been studied on 
the eve of their departure to France, can be found in 
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In it he said 


the report of Commander III Corps.* 
that training had been hampered for four main reasons: 

Lack of experienced officers 

- Lack of equipment 

Delays in the replacement of Commanding 
Officers 


The Winter Weather. 


He concluded that: 


'I am confident that my Divisions can hold 
the line now, but they require further 
training with full equipment to be fit to 
take part in moving warfare.' 


Training the First-Line Divisions in the UK. Phase 1 
- September and October 1939. The commanders of the 
Territorial Divisions 'expected trench warfare and 
trained for it. ,24 However, many obstacles were placed 
in their way. First, all units had to be combed out. 
Units lost a large proportion of skilled men, some of 


Report from GOC III Corps to the Under 
Secretary of State dated 21st January 1940, 
attached as Annex G. 
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whom then became unemployed on being discharged. 
Typically 42nd Division Engineers began the war almost 
100% manned, then lost over 30% of their strength (250 
men) to the comb-out. It took them until 31 December 
1939 to return to manned. Territorial recruiting was 
halted in early September, and unit strength began to 
wane. Training was effectively prevented during 
September by the need to guard VPs, by orders to help 
with the harvest, and by the lack even of training 
scales of equipment. One Division was given 100 VPs 
to guard, which absorbed 3000 men (25% of the 
Division) at any time. Nonetheless, priorities were 
sorted out, and VPs handed over to Second-Line units 
to enable the First-Line Divisions to concentrate and 
to begin to train. In early October 48th and 51st 
Divisions moved to the Aldershot Training Areas, 
followed by the other First-Line Divisions moving to 
newly designated training areas later in the month. 
Even so, the process of moving to the concentration 
areas and settling into new billets eroded the time 
available for training. The regulations over what 
land could be used for training also caused 
difficulties, with complaints over units training on 
ploughed land percolating up to the War Committee. 
Just as units were getting into their stride on basic 
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training, the invasion scare of late October further 
impeded progress. Equipment had to be redistributed 
to produce composite units, which was very time- 
consuming. One battery had to be formed by combining 
2 troops of 4.5" howitzers and one troop of 18 
pounders, and over 40 lorries had to be handed over to 
make one battery mobile. 25 Units were then placed at 
short notice to move (NTM), typically 2 hours, for up 
to a fortnight. Thus, by the end of this first phase, 
units only achieved 2 weeks of basic training, and 
remained short of men, equipment and vehicles. 

'The preparation of orders... has been much 
hampered by the lack of definite 
arrangements as to the issue of new MT, and 
the arrival of reinforcements.' 26 

Training the First-Line Divisions in the UK. Phase 2 
- November and December 1939. Most of November was 
spent learning individual skills, such as drill, 
musketry and first aid. In 44th Division: 


'Training again starts in earnest. The 
programme is to be based on individual 
training being carried out for at least four 
weeks from 30th October.' 27 


Divisions began to hold staff exercises, and 
Tactical Exercises without Troops (TEWT), and the 
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first formal instructions appeared. An Army Training 
Memorandum laid down: 


'The primary tasks for which the BEF will be 
trained throughout the winter are: 

i. A defensive battle against a 
German attack supported by strong 
air forces and armoured and 
mobile formations. 

ii. Offensive operations against 
fortified positions and field 
defences. Such training must not 
however be undertaken at the 
expense of training in mobile 
warfare.' 28 


It stressed: 


i. Assault bridging and boating. 

ii. Signalling with flares - ground 
to air - by forward troops during 
an advance. 

iii. Sniping. 

iv. Laying mines by infantry. 

v. Defence of headquarters 
(including defence against 
parachute troops). 

vi. The rapid issue of operation 
orders. 

vii. Marching - including fully 
mechanized units. 

viii. Moves of personnel by troop¬ 
carrying MT, including embussing 
and debussing and moves by night. 
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ix. Training in W/T and R/T by those 

units most dependent on them for 
intercommunication.' 

However, the Report of Commander III Corps* shows 
the small extent to which it was possible to implement 
this. Units remained short of manpower and equipment, 
with a trickle of both arriving during November. 

'After one month of training, the situation 
as regards equipment in the hands of units 
is the same now as it was on 30th October, 
when the Division started training... This 
severely handicaps training progress.' 29 

As a rule units had about 25% of their equipment 
in November, but this improved during December; units 
then received their full entitlement of bren guns and 
antitank rifles, although artillery units were 
particularly slow to receive 25 pounder guns. Again, 
during December vehicles arrived in a rush, with one 
Division receiving 300 vehicles in four days. The 
first brigade manoeuvres happened in December, with 
44th and 48th Divisions holding short digging and 
defence exercises. However, the doctrine remained 
firmly rooted in WWI, as the 'Notes on Field Defences' 
show.' The average training achieved was in the order 

At Annex G. 

' At Annex H. 
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of three weeks basic training, one week of which was 
with equipment and vehicles. 

Training the First-Line Divisions. Phase 3 - January 
and February 1940. Three Divisions crossed to France 
in January. 49th moved first, and was installed by 
25th January. 51st did not begin to move until 17th 
January, so had an extra week to practise with their 
new equipment and vehicles. 50th moved last in the 
month, and actually managed to hold a movement 
exercise before leaving. The other three Divisions 
earmarked for service overseas, (42nd, 44th and 49th) 
had received less equipment, and were kitted out 
during January and February. Any field training was 
further hampered by the appalling weather, with deep 
snow and icy roads, which lasted six weeks. 

Once in France the lead Divisions sorted out 
their accommodation and defensive plans. They were 
hindered by the rash of official visitors they 
received, and by confusion over training areas and 
operational plans. The intention remained to devote 
one day a week to training; by the end of February 
life had settled down, and the three Divisions had 
achieved about one week of training of sorts. 48th 
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Division had also been strengthened by the 
substitution of three of its nine infantry battalions 
for regular units. Meanwhile, 51st Division issued 
its first formal training instructions. ' These dealt 
with low-level infantry skills and might have been 
issued at a lower level in more seasoned formations. 

The three Divisions left in the UK moved into the 
training areas vacated by those who had moved to 
France. They managed up to three weeks of training, 
and were able to progress from individual to battalion 
training in mid-February. 

Analysis of the German Invasion of Poland. There is 
little evidence that much analysis of German tactical 
methods took place. Commander III Corps did address 
units on the progress of the war to date, and included 
the opinion that: 

'The Poles were doomed from the beginning 
for the following reasons: 

i. German preparedness before 
the war. 

ii. Polish Defences faced 
Russia, 

iii. Bombing prevented 
mobilization and movement. 
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iv. Abnormally dry weather 
allowed the armoured and 
motorized Divisions to move 
anywhere. 

v. Lack of anti-tank guns. 

vi. German air superiority.' 30 


Since five of those factors would not, by 
implication, apply to the Allied Forces, the German 
advantages appeared less substantial. The only other 
analysis comes from the 48th Division, entitled 'Notes 
on some characteristics of the German Operations in 
Poland', and included the conclusion: 


'General principles of German tactics in 
Poland seem to have been: 

- To make minute preparations 
as regards the ground to be 
attacked with the help of a well 
organised intelligence service. 

- To select and define sectors 
to be attacked in order to 
isolate them easily and outflank 
them. 


- To penetrate enemy positions 
by the savage and mass use of 
artillery, aircraft and tanks 
operating in close liaison. 

- To pass by sectors of 
resistance. 

- To destroy communications 
and liaison, and thus paralyse 
HQ.' 31 
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Training the Second-Line Divisions in the UR - 
September 1939 to February 1940. The Second-Line 
Divisions had not formed properly in September 1939. 
They were then blistered onto the HQ of their 
duplicate First-Line Division, with the split having 
been planned for October. Staffs had not been 
nominated, and many command appointments were filled 
by the expedient of promoting deserving Territorial 
officers by two ranks. Units were by no means fully 
manned, equipped or clothed. Typically, three 
battalions in 23rd Division contained only 1410 men 
against a combined establishment of 1890; almost 60% 
of these men were recruits. In both 50th and 23rd 
Divisions there were only 56 regulars to train four 
brigades, which contained 3800 recruits. Artillery 
and Engineer units were better manned, but in all 
cases they contained more than 7 0% recruits. Logistic 
units had not been planned for and simply .did not 
exist in the Second-Line formations. 

As for clothing, almost all men had one set of 
uniform, but it took until January 1940 to achieve the 
issue of a second set of uniform and a second pair of 
boots. Even then there were whole units without 
respirators. 
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The equipment situation was less serious for the 
Second-Line Divisions, since they had so much basic 
and individual training before they would be in a 
position to use heavy weapons and equipment. Just as 
soon as units were embodied they were placed on VP 
guard duties, which absorbed almost all their 
resources. Not only did one division have 3000 men 
committed to VPs in September, but six months later 
this number was still 1300. 32 With average Divisional 
strengths of about 10,000, it can be seen that at the 
outset there was little scope for any other 
activities. The almost total lack of training can be 
gauged from the order of 23rd Division, in October, 
that 'No man should be placed on guard at a VP who has 
not fired a rifle.' 

The comb-out affected the Second-Line Divisions 
even more than it did their First-Line counterparts. 
The effect was exacerbated by the need to supply 
drafts to the duplicate formations, for instance 12th 
Division had to supply 800 men to 44th Division during 
the autumn. 

As the Second-Line Divisions acquired staff and 
the basics of personal equipment and billets were 
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sorted out, instructions began to appear. The sheer 
enormity of the training task to be tackled is well 
summed up by one Division's Individual Training 
Directive, which laid down: 33 


'Shortage of instructors and equipment, and 
heavy commitments in guarding VPs will 
present difficulties in nearly all units, 
and it is therefore essential to concentrate 
in the first place on training instructors 
thoroughly by means of cadre courses and in 
passing all recruits and untrained men 
through the training companies... 
Individual training will be completed by 
30th April 1940.' 


The invasion scare caused immense disruption. 
Composite units had to be formed, equipment 
transferred, and units spent several weeks at short 
NTM, all of which precluded training. Moreover, 
transport was at a premium 


'The transport situation... was very obscure 
owing to uncertainty as to what vehicles had 
been taken up by units on embodiment under 
the terms of the original Home Defence 
scheme.' 34 


It took until late November for a scale of first 
line transport to be laid down, and it allowed only 
for seven vehicles and four motor-cycles per 
battalion. 
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The situation did not begin to improve until 
January. By then militiamen who had begun training in 
October were posted to units, and they were used as VP 
guards in order to release the original TA personnel. 
The intention was that they should be put through a 
basic weapon training course, to bring them up to the 
same standard as the newly arrived conscripts by late 
March. Again, however, events conspired against the 
TA. The atrocious winter weather prevented training, 
and in late January hundreds of men were called out on 
snow clearance. 

By the end of February 1940 the Second-Line 
Divisions had not got everyone trained to a common 
basic standard. Very little crew-served equipment had 
been received, and infantry unit strengths remained 
low, in the order of 60%. 

TRAINING THE TERRITORIAL ARMY IN THE UK AND FRANCE 
FROM MARCH TO EARLY MAY 1940 

General Situation. The BEF in France in March 1940 
consisted of eight Divisions, five regular and three 
territorial (48th, 50th and 51st). Of the other 
territorial Divisions back in the UK, two had been 
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warned for the BEF (42nd and 44th), and were deployed 
to UK training areas. The remaining seven first-line 
Divisions were training at a lower pitch, with 
incomplete scales of equipment. The second-line 
Divisions all continued to be committed to guarding 
VPs. 


The Work of the War Office. Once III Corps had been 
equipped and firm dates for its despatch to France 
agreed, the focus of War Office work turned to 
operational plans. There was a succession of rough- 
hewn schemes for reinforcing Finland, for denying 
Sweden's strategic assets to Germany, and for 
occupying Norway's North Sea coastline. The plans 
were strategically bold but operationally unworkable, 
given the resources of men and equipment then 
available. The units selected for these ventures were 
not specially equipped, nor did they ever learn of 
their role in time to train for it. Indeed, so great 
was the disparity between aspirations and reality that 
some units already in France had to be double 
earmarked and warned for deployment to Scandinavia. 
The build-up of logistic stocks for the BEF was halted 
for several weeks to stock-pile resources for other 
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expeditions. The War Office planners were under no 
illusions as to the quality of the troops involved: 

'It was mentioned, regarding the Divisions 
nominated for the operations, that the 5th 
was good, the 44th was all right, and the 
42nd was definitely behind the others and 
required a good deal of stiffening and 
additional training.' 35 

The other main consideration that involved the TA 
was the need to provide labour in France for the BEF 
and the RAF. It was decided to use three of the 
second-line Divisions in early March. 34 The issue was 
then staffed to the War Council. 

The principles to be followed in equipping 
formations in future were also endorsed in late 
March. 37 In so doing, the factors which had militated 
against any normal procedure until then had been 
enumerated: 

- TA units had little training equipment. 

Equipments were not delivered in sufficient 
quantity, nor in accordance with forecasts. 
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- No first priority was given for the issue to 
a minimum training scale. 

- Divisions were moved to training areas away 
from the depots from which they were being 
equipped. 

Units were sent abroad just as soon as 
equipment had been received. 

In summary, equipping the TA had been 'anything but 
orderly'. 

Having despatched III Corps numerically up to 
strength, the Army Council at last began to address 
the emotionally charged subject of quality. CIGS 
reported 38 that 55% of TA Commanding Officers had 
already been found unfit to command in war. Measures 
to deal with those who were simply inexperienced were 
agreed. 

The other consideration of quality was how best 
to 'stiffen' the second-line Divisions. In one 
internal paper 39 it was acknowledged that they were 
particularly fragile. 
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'Since the War started, units have been bled 
of what experienced personnel they possessed 
in order to meet demands of original 
Divisions, and to staff training units. 
This ... has resulted in a state of affairs 
where only about 40% of the strength of the 
unit is composed of pre-mobilization men, 
many of whom have not attended an annual 
camp, while the officers and NCOs are 
inexperienced.' 


A scale of stiffening by regulars, to increase 
the regular to TA ratio from 1:100 to 1:10 was 
considered, but it was rejected as adding about 55 
unworkable and unaffordable, since it proposed 
increasing the regulars to each Territorial unit. 


Training the First-Line Divisions from March to Early 
May 1940* The establishment of Territorial infantry 
battalions was increased abruptly in February by 
almost 40%, from 640 to 900. Thus even fully manned 
units had to cope with the disruption of absorbing and 
integrating large numbers of new people. 


The three TA Divisions in France were put to work 
on constructing defensive positions facing Belgium. 
Infantry and engineer units were lucky if they 
achieved one day of training a week, although 
specialist cadres and artillery practice camps did 
take place. At the end of March 51st Division was 
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committed to holding the line, taking over a French 
sector. It was greatly improved by the exchange of 
three regular battalions from elsewhere in the BEF for 
three territorial battalions. Division Training 
Directives now proliferated, mainly dealing with the 
minutiae of patrolling, with the GOC personally 
stipulating the brand of rubber boots to be worn on 
patrol. 40 

50th Division was allocated to II Corps on 29th 
March, and spent April working on the Corps Reserve 
Line, which considerably hampered training: 

'Troops were employed almost continuously on 
digging... On this account a certain amount 
only of individual and specialist training 
could be carried out. Collective training, 
except on a very small basis, was impossible 
owing to crops.' 41 

Nonetheless, valuable progress had been achieved 
during March. An exercise had been held on 21st March 
when all of the Division moved forward to the 
dispersal point, from which it deployed and took up a 
defensive position. This was the most advanced 
training exercise then carried out by any TA 
formation. 
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Back in the UK, 42nd and 44th Divisions had been 
fully equipped, and began to progress on to brigade 
exercises in late March. However, the lack of any 'no 
move before' date prevented training being properly 
sequential. 


'Owing to the continual warnings that only 
a short period was available prior to 
embarkation, no progressive training 
programme was even then possible, and 
continual and frequent alterations had to be 
made as the period was extended week by 
week. ,42 


The next most prepared and equipped formation was 
49th Division, who were training 'to make units fit to 
take their place in the BEF in France', 43 despite their 
not having been warned for any specific theatre. The 
Divisional Headquarters (HQ) was then extracted to 
become HQ Avonforce and deployed to Norway. This was 
the first instance of the debilitating practice of 
creating ad-hoc units and formations. This was 
repeated several times in the BEF Retreat a month 
later, with predictable results. 


42nd and 44th Divisions spent most of April 
moving to France, and into their final location. 42nd 
Division eventually took over a sector of line from a 
regular Division on 30th April. Meanwhile 44th 
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Division relieved 51st Division, permitting the latter 
to move to the Maginot Line on the Saar Front for a 
tour of duty. The rest of the BEF was placed on alert 
for a German attack on Belgium, and spent from 11th to 
23rd April with leading elements at 2 hours NTM. 

The amount of training in this last 10 weeks 
until 10th May had thus varied considerably. 48th and 
51st Division had hardly managed any, while 42nd, 44th 
and 49th Divisions had managed two or three weeks, and 
50th Division had achieved about four we6ks. 

Summary of Training Achieved by First-Line Divisions. 
Although the TA was embodied for 36 weeks between 
September 1939 and 10th May 1940, the opportunity to 
train effectively was not seized. The majority of 
training until February was in individual skills. 
50th Division appears to have trained hardest and 
managed about 12 weeks of training, some 5 weeks of 
which was with full equipment and vehicles. 48th 
Division did less well, with only about half of that. 
By comparison, the conscripts had all had at least 8 
weeks of individual training in proper training units, 
before joining their formations. 
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TABLE ONE: TRAINING ACHIEVED 


Div 

Weeks of Training 

Total 

Sep-Oct 

Nov-Dec 

Jan-Feb 

Mar-10 May 

42 

2 

3 

3 

3(2) 

li i 

44 

2 

3 

3 

3(2) 

n 

48 

2 

3 

i(i) 

- 

6 

49 

2 

3 

3 

2(2) 

10 

50 

2 

3 

3(2) 

4(3) 

12 

51 

2 

3 

2(2) 

- 

7 


Notes: 

1. Includes one week with full equipment. 

2. Includes two weeks with full equipment. 

3. Includes three weeks with full equipment. 

The Situation of the Second-Line Divisions from March 
to early May 1940. The Second Line Divisions were 
still attempting to train with very slender resources 
at the beginning of March. The plight of these 
formations was well known to their superiors, and it 
was acknowledged that these Divisions were seriously 
understrength. Infantry units were only about 70% 
manned, even before establishments were increased. 44 
Officers were still being appointed to fill vacant 
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staff appointments, and units were still committed to 
VP guard duties. 

The Commanders of 12th, 23rd and 46th Divisions 
were told of the decision to despatch their infantry 
and engineers to France from late March to August on 
6th March. Their artillery was to remain in the UK 
to train. From the moment of decision until the day 
of departure units were totally absorbed in handing 
over guard duties, handing back any heavy equipment 
that was held, reorganising the Divisions, forming 
holding and drafting units for those who were underage 
(who were not to be allowed abroad) 45 and on 
embarkation leave. It was intended that, once units 
had arrived in France, some training was to occur. 

'On each weekday approximately four fifths 
or two thirds of the battalion will work on 
the construction site, while the remainder 
will carry out military training. ' 46 

Eventually, after a series of postponements and 
delays, the three Divisions, with reduced scales of 
transport and signallers and with no artillery, were 
moved to France in mid April. They arrived at their 
destinations in the rear areas between 22 and 24 
April, about two weeks before the Germans attacked. 
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The Territorial Army in the May 1940 Flanders Campaign 


General. The Germans attacked Belgium on 10th May 
1940. The Allies responded by leaving their well- 
prepared defensive lines in north east France, and 
advanced deep into Belgium to contact the main 
defensive line of the Belgium Army. The regular 
Divisions of the BEF moved forward 65 miles to the 
line of the River Dyle around Louvain, some 15 miles 
east of Brussels.* The BEF prepared hasty positions, 
and repelled all attacks. However they were not on 
the line of German main effort, and it soon became 
apparent that the Germans were advancing much faster 
than anticipated to the south. The first-line 
Territorial Divisions were ordered forward to prepare 
and man a series of alternative defensive lines. This 
left the BEF's lines of communications defenceless, 
with the exception of the newly arrived second-line 
units. Throughout the first two weeks of the campaign 
the rate of progress of the German armoured forces 
came as a dislocating surprise to the Allies, and kept 
the Allied High Command continuously off balance.** 


See Map at Annex L. 

The general course of the Campaign from the 
BEF's viewpoint is summarized at Annex J. 
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Approach. In the absence of contemporary analysis of 
the performance of individual formations it is 
difficult to make absolute judgements. However, the 
activities of the regular 3rd Infantry Division 
probably performed best in the campaign, so that has 
been used as a yardstick for comparison. It must also 
be recalled that not all regular formations performed 
universally well. Given that GHQ BEF had a subjective 
view of the quality of each formation, it is possible 
to make deductions from the nature of the missions 
given to each Division. However, as the campaign wore 
on this became less feasible, as GHQ increasingly used 
the only available formation to deal with each crisis 
as it arose. Nonetheless, it is possible to examine 
the performance of the formations in terms of: 

a. Number of positions held, and whether in the 

front line or on a flank. 

b. Number of times units moved. 

c. Number of days on which units were attacked. 

d. Whether units were fit to hold part of the 

Dunkirk perimeter, 
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Third Infantry Division's Activities. Third Infantry 
Division moved on 10th May forward to the River Dyle, 
and had three days to prepare its position. It then 
held the position against sustained infantry attacks 
for three days, before withdrawing to the River 
Dendre. After 24 hours there it withdrew to the River 
Escaut, where a defensive position had been partially 
prepared by two Territorial Divisions. Within a day 
of occupying that position they were attacked, but 3rd 
Division held for three days. On the night of 22/23 
May it returned to the Gort Line, its original 
location. This was held for five days without 
difficulty, until it became necessary to extend the 
defences northwards to cover the positions held by the 
Belgians, which were in danger of collapsing. This 
position was expanded northwards in the face of the 
enemy on 28th and 29th May. Finally, on the night of 
29/30 May 3rd Division withdrew into the Dunkirk 
Perimeter to hold part of the frontage. In the course 
of the campaign, 3rd Division held six defensive 
locations, all in the BEF front line? it had been 
attacked on nine days? it had spent seven days on the 
move, and it was still an effective formation with its 
artillery operating at the end. 47 
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The Operations of the First-Line Divisions. With 51st 
Division detached to the Maginot Line facing the Saar, 
and 49th Division in the UK having been picked over to 
provide detachments for the Norwegian Campaign, there 
were four first-line Territorial Divisions in the BEF 
(42nd, 44th, 40th and 50th). 

42nd (East Lancashire) Infantry Division. 42nd 
Division was warned on 7th May that its role would 
initially be AA protection, traffic control, and 
protection of VPs. It was planned that ten days into 
the operation, after the rest of the BEF had advanced, 
42nd Division would move up to the River Escaut to 
prepare a reserve position. The operation began as 
planned, but was accelerated so that the Division was 
ordered forward after only five days. Even before the 
defensive location had been occupied, two of the 
Division's brigades were scrambled off to the flanks 
in piecemeal groupings to deal with rumours of enemy 
thrusts. The second of these brigades only returned 
on 20th May, and had to be committed immediately to 
deal with an enemy penetration. Thus the formation 
had no time to settle down, and was further 
disconcerted on 23rd May, when it had to take up a 
hasty, unreconnoitred defensive position on the 
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outskirts of Lille to protect the right rear of the 
BEF. After three days sorting this position out 
without contact with any enemy, the Division was again 
disrupted. One brigade was given a rearguard role 
while the rest of the Division was ordered back to 
hold a streamline. At this point, on 27th May, 
communications iailed totally and all contact was lost 
for 48 hours. In default of any instructions, the 
Divisional Commander moved, via an intermediate 
position, northwards towards Dunkirk. In the course 
of this manoeuvre one brigade was lost, but the rest 
made it to safety, with only one brigade being in good 
enough shape to be employed in the perimeter. 

In summary, the Division never really got into 
its stride, and was badly rattled by its piecemeal 
employment on the Escaut, when it would have benefited 
from time to settle into a routine. It was fortunate 
not to be severely tested as it moved back to Dunkirk. 
It occupied five defensive locations, two of which 
were in the front line, and it was attacked on two 
days. Despite starting to move so late, it spent 
seven days on the move. By the end it had done well 
to be even partially effective, although its failure 
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to communicate for 48 hours deprived the BEF of any 
reserve at a critical time. 

44th (Home Counties) Infantry Division. 44th Division 
was ordered on 10th May to move up to the River 
Escaut, and to prepare a position for three Divisions. 
This it did, and although one brigade had the irritant 
of being marched and counter-marched for a day, the 
Division as a whole spent from 12th until 20th May 
preparing its position. One brigade was attacked on 
21st May, and was quickly in considerable difficulty, 
with Engineers being used to reinforce the line. That 
same day the general jumpiness of the Division was 
shown up when 'a wave of almost panic swept over the 
Divisional artillery', 48 and vital equipment was 
destroyed in the ensuing confusion. When the BEF 
moved back to the Gort Line, 44th Division was given 
a flank protection role to the right rear, from which 
it was redirected to the Neuffosse Canal around St 
Omer, facing west against the threat of outflanking 
armoured forces. Again the situation was confused 
over command arrangements with French units which were 
interspersed. 
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'A feature of this period was the constant 
change of formations and units under 
command'. 

When ordered to retire to the Dunkirk Perimeter the 
arrangements with flanking French units were muddled, 
and the Division lost cohesion in the ensuing move 
rearwards. The Division was unable to contribute to 
the defence of the perimeter. 

In summary, the Division was not robust, given 
the gradual exposure to operations it received on the 
Escaut. . However its infantry had been particularly 
understrength, and contained a high proportion of new 
arrivals. Three defensive locations were occupied, 
one of which was in the front line. The Division was 
attacked twice and moved four times, after which it 
became non-effective. 

48th (South Midland) Infantry Division. 48th Division 
was originally due to prepare the Escaut defensive 
line, but on 12 th May was ordered forward to the 
southern outskirts of Brussels to provide flank 
protection for the BEF. This done, the Division 
stepped back 15 miles to an intermediate position to 
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cover the BEF's move to the River Dendre. There they 
joined the BEF, so that by 18th May they had marched 
60 miles and occupied four positions in three days. 
Within hours they were ordered to withdraw a further 
22 miles to the Escaut Line, which they reached on 
19th May. There they were attacked. Their position 
on the extreme right of the BEF necessitated good 
liaison with the French. On one occasion cross¬ 
boundary artillery fire was requested and received, 
and on 23rd May 48th Division was relieved by a French 
formation in a slick operation based on painstaking 
staff work. As the BEF formed a rectangular perimeter 
15 miles wide by 30 miles deep the Division was moved 
into the centre astride the only north-south road, and 
as a reserve. After four days in this role it 
withdrew into the Dunkirk Perimeter with two of its 
three brigades still in reasonable order. 

In summary, the Division was sympathetically 
handled and performed well. It was fortunate to have 
been stiffened by three regular battalions since 
January, and to have had full equipment longer than 
any other Territorial Formation. But nonetheless its 
performance, particularly as the link with the French 
was good, and compares well with that of regular 
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formations. It occupied six defensive positions, 
three of which were in the front line, and it was 
attacked on four days. After a total of nine days 
spent on the move, it still had effective elements at 
the end of the campaign. 

50th (Northumbrian) Infantry Division. 50th Division 
was a two-brigade motorized formation, whose role was 
to operate around the framework of the ground-holding 
forces. Thus, its philosophy involved moving, and 
being used as a 'fire brigade'. As such, it was held 
in reserve until 15th May, when it was ordered forward 
to defend the line of the River Dendre. After only 24 
hours they were told to fall back on the main defences 
being prepared on the Escaut. But as soon as they had 
arrived there, they were sent southwards to a flank 
guard position. Marching on 19th May and overnight on 
19/20 May they were directed eventually to Vimy Ridge, 
where they were assigned to Frankforce, the ad-hoc 
assortment of forces thrown together to attack 
southwards. This attack around Arras, made in 
conjunction with 1st Army Tank Brigade, went very well 
at first, but was eventually brought to a halt short 
of its objectives. However, the presence of infantry 
and tanks in such numbers on the flank of the German 
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penetration convinced the German Commander that he was 
being attacked by a five Division strong force. Thus 
the poorly coordinated attack had a very significant 
effect, which an unsupported tank raid would not have 
achieved. Even so, the force outran its artillery 
support, and the only effective artillery elements 
were those anti-tank units that advanced with the 
infantry. 

'Unfortunately we still had no artillery support. 
The battery commander reported that he was having 
great trouble getting his guns into position - he 
couldn't have got them up into position and where 
the fellow went we never discovered. ' 50 

The. Territorial infantry held its positions against 
tank attack, and heavy aerial bombardment, before 
withdrawing to the main defence lines. 

50th Division then remained on the BEF southern 
flank until 26th May, when a crisis to the North 
around Ypres demanded that they move to take up a 
defensive line there. Arriving on 27th May, they had 
one day to prepare before being attacked. After one 
day of fighting they were withdrawn into the Dunkirk 
Perimeter, where they were again assigned a sector of 
line. 
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To summarize, 50 th Division expected a more 
mobile war than the rest of the BEF, and was not 
disappointed. Its movement drills and routine were 
practised and worked. However, the formation had not 
integrated all its elements sufficiently, and neither 
the gunners, nor the sappers, were particularly 
effective. Nevertheless, the Division was robustly 
led and inflicted a check on the Germans at Arras, 
which was out of proportion to the forces used. 

The Division occupied six defensive positions, 
three of which were in the front line, mounted one 
attack, and was attacked three times. It spent nine 
days on the move and was still effective at the end of 
the campaign. It was the best trained Territorial 
formation, and achieved excellent results. 

Summary of Results. The different front line and 
flank protection locations held by each Division are 
shown at Annex I. The activities are shown below: 
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TABLE TWO: ACTIVITIES OF Divisions 


Div 

Positions 
Held (1) 

Days 

Attacked 

Days on 
Move 

Status at 
. End 

3 

6/0 

9 

7 

Effective 

42 

2/3 

2 

7 

Semi- 

effective 

44 

1/2 

2 

4 

Non- 

effective 

48 

3/3 

4 

9 

Semi¬ 

effective 

50 

3/3 

3 

9 

Effective 


Note: 

(1) A/B denotes A positions in the BEF Front Line and 
B flank protection positions. 

The deduction is that no Territorial Division 
approached the standard of the best Regular Division, 
although the best Territorial formation was much more 
effective than the worst, and performed very 
creditably, particularly in the light of the delays in 
receiving equipment. 

The Operations of the Second-Line Divisions. The 
three Second-Line Divisions were left working on the 
Lines of Communications when the rest of the BEF moved 
forward on 10th May. They continued to work until 
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16th May, when they received the first intimation that 
anything was amiss. From then on the three formations 
were used piecemeal, and were ordered to hold various 
threatened locations, mostly with only hand-held 
weapons and without artillery. The eventual fate of 
the various brigades depended on whether or not they 
were so unlucky as to be moving, or deployed in the 
open at the moment they first met the enemy. 

12th (Eastern) Infantry Division* 12th Division lost 
its commander, who was extracted to set up the 
defences of Arras. The three brigades were given 
orders direct by GHQ, and split up and moved until 
attacked by armour. Then, being devoid of support, 
they were scattered to the winds. 

23rd (Northumbrian) Infantry Division. 23rd Division 
was ordered forward en masse to hold a line on the 
Arras-Doullens road on 17th May. One of the two 
brigades was overrun on 19th May, while the other one, 
in more difficult country, was spared. A scratch 
force of artillery was improvised, and the remains of 
the Division were moved several times over the next 
few days. By 28th May it was barely holding together. 
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although it was still sufficiently organized to be 
able to supply 50th Division with reinforcements. 

46th Infantry Division. 46th Division was split up 
early on. Two brigades were ordered forward to be 
part of MACFORCE, to cover the BEF's open flank on the 
Canal du Nord. Each brigade was given 20 miles of 
frontage to cover, and without any support they ceased 
to be effective when they moved back from that 
position. The third brigade remained back, was moved 
south of the Somme, and was eventually evacuated from 
Dieppe. 

Summary. In summary, no second-line brigade survived 
after its first serious contact, and none of the 
second-line Divisions imposed any significant delay on 
the enemy. Many of them were taken prisoner, and both 
12th and 23rd Divisions were formally disbanded in 
June 194 0. 51 

The Creation of Ad Hoc Forces. Throughout the 
campaign ad hoc forces were proliferated. With 
specific tasks assigned to each Divisional HQ, GHQ's 
response to each unexpected occurrence away from the 
BEF Front Line was to form an ad hoc force to deal 
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with it. This practice deprived formations of 
reserves, while creating inadequate command 
arrangements for the new groupings. Some useful 
forces were created at the lower levels, usually 
consisting of a battalion reinforced with extra 
resources, akin to a modern battle group. But at the 
higher level MACFORCE, PETREFORCE and FRANKFORCE, to 
name but three, had a corrosive effect on already 
fragile organizations. 

MACFORCE. MACFORCE was created on 17th May to guard 
the BEF's southern flank. It contained elements of 
42nd Division and 46th Division, and was commanded by 
Maj Gen Mason MacFarlane, the BEF's Chief of 
Intelligence, who was ordered from his vital 
appointment in GHQ. 

PETREFORCE. PETREFORCE was a grouping of all units, 
of whatever size, in the Arras area, designed to make 
the area into a strongpoint, containing BEF Main HQ 
and the clutch of supply depots. Maj Gen Petre, GOC 
12th Division, was given this command while attending 
GHQ for a conference. His HQ was not told of this, 
but GHQ BEF proceeded to deploy the brigades of 12th 
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Division individually, while 23rd Division was 
allocated in toto to PETREFORCE. 

FRANKFORCE. FRANKFORCE was intended to execute the 
Arras Counterstroke. It was commanded by Maj Gen 
Franklyn, GOC 5th Division and consisted of 5th 
Division, 50th Division, First Army Tank Brigade and 
PETREFORCE. No single Division was able to be 
extracted complete, and in the event only one infantry 
and one tank brigade carried out the attack. 

The ad hoc nature of these organizations did not 
allow any liaison or relationships between units to be 
developed. In some cases units discovered that they 
belonged to organizations that had already become 
defunct. 

'During the morning 23rd Division HQ learned that 
RUSTYFORCE had been disbanded, and 23rd Division 
is now in III Corps.' 52 

CONCLUSIONS 

Contemporary Conclusions . It was realized at the time 
that training had not been sufficient and purposeful. 

'There was a general complaint that training... 
had been lacking in realism and that the written 
word of reports on German methods was 
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insufficient to prepare troops for actual 
operations.' 

It had been acknowledged well before the German attack 
that formations needed time to be set aside for 
training after all equipment had been issued. But the 
major investigation into the lessons of the Campaign 
was the Bartholomew Report, which was set up in June 
1940 'to consider the lessons of the recent operations 
in Flanders which could be applied usefully to our 
present organisation and training'. 54 

This report identified four major lessons, which 
were The Offensive Spirit, Discipline, Air Superiority 
and Anti-tank Defence. Only anti-tank defence was an 
equipment matter. The other three lessons concerned 
attitude, morale and organisational procedures: 

'The Offensive Spirit. The six month period 
devoted largely to the preparation of elaborate 
defensive positions tended to blunt the offensive 
spirit both of our troops and of our Allies. 

Discipline. Coupled with this offensive spirit, 
physical fitness, the ability to live hard (for 
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periods on short rations), and the need for rigid 
discipline are of paramount importance. 

Air Superiority... The Committee feels that 
urgent action is required to place co-operation 
between the two Services on a better basis.' 54 


The lower level lessons ran to seventeen pages of 
scripts, and went into great detail over minor 
tactics. They included a severe indictment of 'ad 
hoc' formations: 


'As far as possible control must be exercised 
through normal existing headquarters, and only in 
exceptional cases should "ad hoc" formations be 
created. Co-ordination of the operations of such 
forces is extremely difficult and they have not 
the necessary means for control or 
administration...' 


Conclusions for the 1990s. The main conclusion for 
today is that it is unwise to rely on a substantial 
period of warning for training. It may be possible to 
take advantage of warning time if a TA unit is fully 
manned and equipped, but TA units take years, not 
weeks, to grow to maturity. They cannot be improvised 
or expanded overnight as a political expedient. 
Moreover, once embodied, the strength of a unit will 
diminish as the unfit and unavailable are weeded out. 
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Thus it would be best for units to be overstrength in 
peace in order to cope with the inevitable shrinkage. 
Reliance on presentationally attractive expedients, 
such as reservists, are bound to dilute the cohesion 
of units. 

Other conclusions with resonance for today are: 

Training. The study of May 1940 confirms the 
view that it is not possible to do on operations 
anything that has not been covered on training. 
In this respect the TA of today is no more able 
to achieve the force-multiplying effect of all¬ 
arms operations than were their counterparts in 
194 0. Commanders must be aware as to what has 
been covered in training, and must direct the 
employment of units accordingly. It follows that 
with limited training time and resources, 
training must be relevant and effective. 

Regular Support. TA Units in 1940 were afforded 
minimal regular support, often only one regular 
to 100 Territorials. One to ten Territorials 
was, and remains, the desirable ratio, not least 
as equipment and procedures become more complex. 
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Equipment. While it might have been possible to 
issue small quantities of equipment early as 
training packs, it was not achieved. The issue 
of new and unfamiliar equipment late in the day 
remains a possibility, and always .^Jnakes it 
unlikely that such equipment will be used to its 
full effect. 

Finance. Finance was, and is, vital to fund 
manpower and equipment. But it is also important 
in its own right as an indication of political 
commitment. Moreover, a modest outlay early is 
frequently more cost-effective than greater 
expenditure later. 

Plans and Priorities. The lack of coherent plans 
for expanding the Army led directly to the 
creation of two schemes, each of which competed 
with the other, to the detriment of both. Since 
even staff planning effort is a finite resource, 
it must be treated as such. As pressures mount, 
priorities must be set, and the desirable and 
esoteric must be separated from the essential. 
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Promotion. Many Territorials were promoted too 
far and too fast in 1939 and early 1940. The TA 
is inherently a fragile organisation which 
thrives on stability. Most Territorials spend 
their training time learning to be competent in 
their current appointment and role, and there is 
little potential, without an influx of suitable 
regulars, for using people in the next rank up. 

Political Will. The period studied contains many 
examples of politicians being reluctant to take 
hard decisions in a timely fashion. There was a 
strong tendency to choose short-term, expedient 
courses of action. However the military chiefs 
also bear some share of the responsibility for 
their failure to make their arguments fully 
convincing, and in their not insisting on 
effective training in late 1939 and early 1940. 
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ANNEX A TO 
1940 TA THESIS 


SOURCES 


1. Primary Sources. Primary sources from two levels 
of command have been used, namely the MOD and the War 
Diaries of the Territorial Divisions. 

a. MOD Committees. The work of a number of War 
Office Committees below the Cabinet and the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee are well recorded. 

(1) War Committee (WC). This Committee was 
essentially a Cabinet Committee with 
military advice. (Public Record Office 
Reference No WO 163/65 IV 574.) 

(2 ) Army Council (AC) . The Army Council 
was the supreme military arbiter of single¬ 
service Army decisions. (Public Record 
Office Reference WO 163/48 and 163/49.) 

(3) Pre-Precautionary Period Committee 
(PPPC) . This was a Committee formed in 1938 
to deal with short-term issues as crises 
developed. It was used extensively from 
September 1939 to August 1939. 

(4) Co-ordinating Committee of the Army 
Council (CCAC) . This Committee filtered 
business for the Army Council, and took some 
of the more immediate and less contentious 
decisions. (Public Record Office-Reference 
WO 163/67.) 

(5) Directorate of Military Operations 
(DM0) . The Military Operations Directorate 
contained a number of branches (M01, M02, 
etc) each of which led on. specific aspects 
of operations. The DM0 files contain much 
detail on the early months of the war, 
particularly on the proposals to swap 
regulars for territorials in India, and on 
the need to reinforce the TA formations with 
regular manpower. (Public Record Office 
reference WO 193/19.) 

b. Other Original Sources. 

(1) Army List. The Army List gives the 
seniority of all regular officers at six- 
monthly intervals until the outbreak of war. 
However it does not include TA officers. 
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(2) Keesing's Contemporary Record 
(Keesing). Sets out the main events in 
chronological order, without comment. It is 
particularly good as a precis of Hansard. 

(3) General Return on the Regimental 
Strength of the British Army (GRRSBA) . This 
is a very detailed strength return of each 
regular and TA unit, at six-monthly 
intervals, from December 1937 until June 
1939. It is particularly valuable in 
detailing how many new recruits joined the 
TA in the period covered, and in contrasting 
establishment and strength. 

(4) Army Training Memorandum No 26, War. 
GS Publication 26 217, dated November 1939. 

c. War Diaries of First-Line Formations. War 
Diaries are available in the Public Record 
Office. The information contained in them is 
patchy. Some diaries tell a great deal of what 
was going on, and include general comment. 
Others are very uninformative indeed. However 
taken in the round, the diaries of the six first- 
line formations present a fairly complete record 
of the period from September 1939 to March 1940. 
The period from April to June 1940 is covered in 
a much more haphazard fashion. Most War Diaries 
were destroyed in the course of the BEF Retreat, 
and an attempt was made to reconstitute the 
Diaries by those elements that got back to the 
UK. Thus those Divisions which had the most 
traumatic time have left the least full record. 
References are as follows: 

(1) 42nd (East Lancashire) Infantry 
Division. 

GS Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/494. 

AQ Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/496. 

CRA's Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/497. 

CRE's Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/498. 

(2) 44th (Home Counties) Infantry Division. 

GS Diary. PRO ref nos WO 166/521 and 

WO 167/275. 

CRA's Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/524. 

CRE's Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/525. 

(3) 48th (South Midland) Infantry Division. 

GS Diary. PRO ref nos WO 166/578 and 

WO 167/289. 

AQ Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/580. 
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CRA's Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/581. 

CRE's Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/582. 

(4) 49th (West Riding) Infantry Division. 

GS Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/594. 

CRA's Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/596. 

CRE's Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/597. 

(5) 50th (Northumbrian) Infantry Division. 

GS Diary. PRO ref nos WO 166/605 and 
WO 167/300. 

AQ Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/606. 

CRA's Diary. PRO ref nos WO 166/607 
and WO 167/302. 

CRE's Diary. PRO ref nos WO 166/608 
and WO 167/303. 

(6) 51st (Highland) Infantry Division. 

GS Diary. PRO ref nos WO 166/619, WO 
166/620, WO 167/314. 

AQ Diary. PRO ref no WO 167/315. 

CRA's Diary. PRO ref nos WO 166/621 
and 167/316. 

CRE's Diary. PRO ref nos WO 166/622 
and 167/317. 

Clearly, there are also Brigade and Unit War 
Diaries, but these are similarly thin and each 
covers an increasingly narrow area. Time has not 
allowed any systematic research below formation 
level. 

d. War Diaries of Second-Line Formations. The 
situation of War Diaries of the Second-Line 
Formations is similar to that of the First-Line 
Formations. However, the lack of properly 
trained staff, and the overwhelming nature of the 
problems faced by the Second-Line Formations, 
mean that their Diaries are less informative than 
the better resourced First-Line Divisions. The 
circumstances under which the three Second-Line 
Divisions were committed to battle, and the 
unfortunate results, led to relatively junior 
officers writing the account of May 1940 in 
retrospect. Because 12th and 23rd Divisions were 
not reconstituted after June 1940, the experience 
was not examined in detail, nor was 
responsibility assigned. No Divisional History 
for the disbanded divisions for WWII was ever 
produced. References are as follows: 
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(1) 12th (Eastern) Infantry Division. 

GS Diary. PRO ref nos WO 166/440 and 
WO 167/256. 

AQ Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/441. 

CRA's Diary. PRO ref no WO 166/442. 
CRE's Diary. PRO ref nos WO 166/443 
and WO 167/258. 

(2) 23rd (Northumbrian) Infantry Division. 

GS Diary. PRO ref nos WO 166/478. 

AQ Diary. PRO ref no WO 167/263. 
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1940 TA THESIS 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROLE OF THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 

1932-1938 


1. Government Policy and Planning for the TA during 
the period 1932-1938 was particularly inconsistent, 
and contained fundamental contradictions. 1 The rigid 
application of the Ten Year Rule had allowed no 
financial provision for the TA and the institution had 
atrophied. It had suffered from stringency throughout 
the 1920's, and lacked a clearly defined role. The 
Government's main concern as far as land forces were 
concerned, was to avoid alliance commitments which 
might drag the nation into another continental war of 
attrition. Moreover, the financial crises of the late 
1920's did not allow obsolete WWI equipment to be 
modernized or replaced, and many of the Territorials' 
allowances remained frozen for a decade. In 1932 even 
annual camps were cancelled to save money. Thus, 
while the Government hesitated actually to wrap up the 
institution, by 1932 the fourteen Territorial 
Divisions were formations on paper only, with average 
strength of less than half their establishments, high 
annual turnover, uninspiring training and a grave 
shortage of young officers. 


The key events in the period, and their effects on the 
TA, are shown at Annex D. 
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2. The position of the Regular Army was similarly 
poor. It was undermanned and largely equipped for an 
Imperial Policing Role. The need to provide 
battalions for India was paramount, not least because 
the troops there were paid for fully by the Indian 
Government. The British Government sought to meet 
other commitments by a combination of strong air and 
naval forces. However, concern over a possible future 
European conflict was triggered by developments in 
Germany, and particularly by Germany's withdrawal from 
the League of Nations in 1933. As a consequence, the 
Defence Requirements Sub-Committee was set up, to 
prepare a programme of re-equipment to make good the 
worst of the deficiencies accumulated during the 
previous 13 years. The report, delivered to the 
Cabinet in 1934, proposed a five-year rearmament 
programme. However, the sums involved were deemed 
unaffordable, and while it was acknowledged that 
eventually large sums would be required to bring the 
Territorials up to an acceptable level, the Committee 
initially only proposed an annual allocation of E250K 
to begin the process of modernisation. The Cabinet 
then further reduced the sum to £50K. There was no 
agreement as to whether the Territorials should be 
equipped and trained for overseas service or for home 
defence: 

'It was a gloomy prospect: little enough 
money, no modern equipment, and few 
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prospects of getting any., and in all 
likelihood fewer and fewer citizens willing 
to volunteer for a second line that might 
well collapse through sheer government 
neglect.' 2 

The only clear role for the TA to be accepted by the 
Cabinet was that of Home Anti-Aircraft Defence. In 
the context of the capabilities of contemporary air 
forces, this equated to the Anti-Aircraft (AA) Defence 
of London. It was therefore agreed that two of the 
fourteen TA Divisions should convert to that role, for 
which they seemed to be well suited. 

3. Throughout 1935, TA recruiting and strength 
remained poor. When Italy attacked Abyssinia in 
September, a further report from the Defence 
Requirements Sub-Committee was called for. It foresaw 
the need for a Continental land force contribution far 
beyond that available from the Regular Army, and so 
encompassed a continental role for the TA. In detail, 
the proposal included an expeditionary force (itself 
an emotive title with 1914 echoes) of five regular 
divisions, to be reinforced by twelve (three groups of 
four) Territorial divisions at the 4, 6 and 8 month 
point after the outbreak of war. The report also 
confirmed the need to use some TA units for Home AA 
Defence. The cost of the equipment for the 
Territorial component of the Expeditionary Force alone 


The Territorial Army 1906-1940, Peter Dennis, Page 188. 
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was £26M. This was again deemed to be unaffordable, 
so although the conclusions of the Report were 
accepted in principle, they were not funded in full. 
Specifically, the annual allocation for the TA was set 
at £25OK, with the major increase in Army spending 
going to fund equipment for the Regulars. 
Nonetheless, other limited improvements in the form of 
allowances were made for the Territorials, and this 
had the effect of slowing down the outflow of trained 
volunteers. At this stage manning of peace 
establishments was around the 66% level. Allowing for 
the fact that it took at least two years to produce an 
adequately trained volunteer, and that turnover was 
more than 25%, this meant that most units were only 
about 33% effective. The urgent need for remedial 
action was reflected by the Director General of the TA 
who reported: 

'At the present time it is quite clear that 
the Territorial Army is quite incapable of 
undertaking its duties.' 3 

4. There was little change in the treatment of the 
Territorial Force by the Government during 1936. The 
only tangible result of the German reoccupation of the 
Rhineland in March 1936 was a Cabinet Decision to be 
prepared to contribute two regular divisions to 
Continental defence. Given the size of the French 


Report by DGTA to the Army Council in October 1935. 
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Army and of the armies of other potential allies, this 
conditional decision, which itself was not made 
public, was unimpressive. Further concern at the way 
events on the Continent were moving was voiced by the 
Chiefs of Staff when Belgium resumed its neutral 
stance in October 1936. They recommended to Cabinet 
that the twelve Territorial Divisions be equipped to 
the standard of the Regulars, but the advice went 
unheeded and unfunded. The only real gains were more 
improvements to Territorial allowances. Nonetheless, 
over the course of 1936 TA strength did rise 
gradually, from 131,000 to 141,000. 

5. Plans for National Defence in the 1930's were 
dominated by the need to defend against attack from 
the air. There was consensus that the bomber would 
always get through, and extrapolation of the effects 
of the WWI Gotha raids produced alarming forecasts of 
mass casualties and civilian panic. This view 
convinced the Government that effective offensive 
policies could be pursued relatively painlessly, by 
investing in bomber forces. As the range and payload 
of aircraft increased, so the area capable of being 
threatened by a bomber force increased exponentially. 
However, acceptance of the thesis led to the 
acceptance that one's own territory was equally 
vulnerable. There were strident demands for AA 
defence units. Since these were immobile, coverage of 
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larger areas could only be achieved by creating more 
units. Resources of manpower and equipment were 
absorbed at a prodigious rate. Thus, the Territorial 
AA units were constantly chasing a moving manpower 
target, with no resources left for any lower priority 
roles. 

6. The debate within Cabinet over strategy 
intensified in 1937. The major new factor was that Mr 
Chamberlain, who as Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been an advocate of the deterrent value of a strong 
air force, became Prime Minister in May. From this 
position he was better able to convince his colleagues 
of the continued necessity for a policy of 'limited 
liability'. The determinant of the policy was 
Chamberlain's conviction that only affordable defence 
measures were realistic. This sobering criterion made 
a prudent fiscal policy the top priority of defence 
policy. Thus, while funding for full equipment for 
the two AA Divisions was allowed, only £9M was 
allocated for the other twelve Territorial Divisions, 
only about 10% of what was really needed. (The 
original bid had been for £53M merely to equip four 
divisions, and to guarantee the industrial capacity to 
equip the remainder swiftly when necessary.) This 
failure to achieve more funds made it inevitable that 
the limiting factor in producing new formations would 
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be equipment availability rather than basic training 


time. 


7. In the absence of any substantial improvements, 
cosmetic changes were made, including the promotion of 
a number of Territorial officers to senior command 
posts. The policy generated extensive debate between 
the Prime Minister and his military advisors. 
Eventually one Territorial was appointed to command 
1st London Division, in the teeth of opposition by the 
Army Council. With the benefit of hindsight the whole 
affair can now be viewed as a distraction which 
diverted public attention from the lack of equipment 
and credible role for the TA. 

8. Despite the growing public unease over the state 
of the Nation's defences and Defence Policy, the 
Inskip Report, accepted in December 1937, reaffirmed 
the defence of Home and Empire as the top priority. 
The only formally endorsed TA role beyond AA Defence 
was the maintenance of law and order in the wake of 
air attack. This Report was consistent with the 
policy of having a largely unequipped TA, but it was 
judged too sensitive to be made public, and the 
Government remained formally committed to the idea of 
public service in voluntary organisations, of which 
the TA was the foremost. Paradoxically, TA strength 
reached 157,000 in 1937, the best total for 15 years. 
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However these encouraging figures concealed serious 
shortages. The Home Counties infantry units could 
only muster 5352 all ranks against an establishment of 
7359, and when new recruits were discounted the 
strength fell to 4800 (65%). The two AA Divisions 
were in a worse state with less than 27,000 posts 
manned against an establishment of over 44,000. Even 
those 27,000 included 5,000 new recruits. 4 Indeed 
almost half of the total TA volunteers had joined in 
the previous 18 months, and were thus largely 
untrained. The lack of equipment, of regular 
instructors and of training facilities meant that full 
advantage could not be taken of the surge in strength. 
Moreover, the new recruits at the bottom of the 
hierarchy were often critical of the calibre and ethos 
of their longer serving, and inevitably more senior, 
counterparts. This led to publicly voiced dissent 
between the two sorts of volunteers. The malign 
factors tended to reinforce each other, and created 
barely effective units with only a thin veneer of 
military capability. 

9. The serious inconsistency between Government 
policy and the general mood of the public survived 
well into 1938. The Anschluss Crisis, when Germany 
occupied Austria in March, caused no immediate policy 


Strengths and establishments are from GRRSBA for 
December 1937. 
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revision. TA recruiting continued to improve, and the 
Cabinet acknowledged that some expansion of the Army 
seemed necessary. Given the shortages of the Regular 
Army against its current strength, its sluggish 
recruiting and slow turnover, few regular reservists 
were created. The TA was therefore the natural choice 
to be the basis for any expansion plans. However, it 
was recalled that the TA Terms of Service had been an 
impediment in WWI, so their Terms of Service were 
revised. The improvement to TA strength over the 
period was such that some units actually filled their 
establishments. In May financial authority was 
granted to allow units which were up to strength to 
recruit up to 10% above establishment. By the end of 
July the overall strength of the TA was 185,000 
against an establishment of 201,000. It must be 
understood, though, that almost 89,000 of them had 
joined in the previous year. Manning of the two AA 
divisions lagged behind the rest of the TA, for while 
their equipment was being funded, their role appeared 
less exciting. 

10. In the summer of 1938, two documents which 
affected the TA were written for the Coordinating 
Committee of the Army Council (CCAC). The first 5 was 
a paper by the Adjutant General on the role of the TA, 


CCAC Paper Nos 51 and 52, dated 18 July 1938, The Role 
of the TA. 
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while the second 6 reviewed the current organization of 
AA Defence. 

11. The Role of the Territorial Army. This paper was 

approved by the Committee on Imperial Defence on 6 
October 1938. It allowed for some TA units (artillery 
and signals) to take the field at Z + 40 (ie, 40 days 
after the order to mobilize) with the regular Field 
Force. It also allowed for the possibility of a Corps 
of three TA Divisions taking the field at Z + 3 

months, with no more Territorial Divisions being 
needed in the field in the first ten months. The 
paper included the limitation that it was only a basis 
for calculation, and not an authority for expenditure 
in peacetime. The complications in attempting at one 
and the same time to mobilize, to absorb new recruits, 
and to act in support of the civil power were 
identified but not solved, as were the problems of 
having to deal with a surge of recruits for whom no 
uniforms or equipment existed. The CIGS considered 
the whole report: 'The least we can accept, even 
though it is far from being satisfactory'. 7 

12. Anti-Aircraft Divisional Organisation. By the 

summer of 1938 the increased range of aircraft allowed 

6 CCAC Paper No 54, dated 18 July 1938, AA Divisional 
Organisation. 

7 CCAC Paper 55, Limitations to the Possible Expansion 
of the Army in War, dated 18 July 1938, Para 14. 
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a much greater part of the United Kingdom to be 
threatened. Hence the reorganisation and expansion of 
the passive, static AA organization was recognized as 
necessary, from two large Divisions to five smaller 
ones. 


13. The Munich Crisis of September 1938. The stately 
pace of Whitehall business was interrupted by the 
Munich Crisis of September 1938. There was a 
universal realization that conflict was imminent. 
Within Whitehall the Pre-Precautionary Period 
Committee (PPPC) was set up, and met daily, often 
twice a day, throughout September and until 4 th 
October. The Committee dealt mainly with the pressing 
issues of how to embody the TA, should it be 
necessary, what equipment was available, and how to 
use the Air Defence of Great Britain (ADGB) assets to 
best effect. The constraints of finance continued for 
all measures had to be costed before being considered. 
The Minutes of the meeting reveal the extent to which 
war stocks of clothing and equipment were lacking. 
Civilian boots and coveralls had to be procured to 
clothe new recruits. On 26 September the Territorial 
ADGB units were called out for temporary duty until 
stood down on 14 October. The weakness of which 
Whitehall was aware became public knowledge: the 
precise allocation of AA resources had not been 
decided upon; general acceleration of production had 
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not taken place; units took 24 hours to deploy instead 
of the expected 12 hours. While all of the problems 
led to a vote of censure in the House of Commons, they 
also gave impetus to the proposal to reorganize the 
air defence assets. Thus by December 1938 the 
establishment of AA Territorial Units had increased 
from 48,000 to 75,000 largely by dint of reroling 
units thrown up by the reorganisation of the 
Territorial Field Force. 

14. The Reorganisation of the Territorial Army. The 
Munich Crisis had concentrated the minds of the 
politicians, and hence October 1938 witnessed a number 
of concrete measures. The Reorganisation of the TA 
was quickly endorsed, and was announced in Parliament 
on 10th October. It acknowledged the need for a Field 
Force element of twelve Territorial Divisions, albeit 
with a reduction in the number of infantry units (by 
having three battalions in each brigade instead of 
four). This was followed by a decision to convert 
forty battalions to the ADGB Role, which would have 
been bitterly opposed before Munich. In addition, a 
new category of Light AA units was formed which armed 
the employees of vital industrial establishments and 
enabled them to defend themselves. Their liability 
for training was for 30 drills (periods of duty) and 
an eight-day camp annually (instead of a fifteen day 
camp). This pragmatic willingness to vary training 
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obligation was proof of the new political seriousness. 
On 18 October the strength of the TA was quoted as 
being the highest since WWI at 186,000. One final 
factor to emerge from the brainstorming sessions was 
the acknowledgement of a lack of quality in the 
territorial officers: 

'CIGS discussed the upper age limit at which 
combatant officers should hold command if 
war broke out... DGTA stated that the 
commanding officers of TA units would have 
to be carefully combed through as he was of 
the opinion that certain of them were not 
fit for command in war.' 8 

Thus, by the end of 1938, on the one hand the ADGB had 
been set on the right course, and the Territorial 
Field Force was approaching full strength with a 
demanding role. On the debit side, the TA lacked 
experience and remained ill-equipped and underfunded. 

15. French Requests for a larger British Land 
Contribution. The almost certain loss of 
Czechoslovakia as an ally after the Munich Crisis 
removed more than thirty divisions from the defensive 
alliance. France increasingly perceived itself as 
being the main provider of land forces to oppose 
Germany. This led to French requests for a larger 
British Land Contribution, to be provided more 
quickly. At this stage it remained formally set at 


Minutes of the PPPC Meeting at 4pm on 28 September 
1938, para 3. 
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two regular divisions. This commitment generated much 
discussion within Cabinet and in the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. In February 1939 the pressure led 
to the decision to increase the regular element, and 
to be in a position to despatch four TA Divisions 
within six months of the outbreak of war. 
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ANNEX 6 TO 
1940 TA THESIS 


From: The General Officer Commanding 

3 Corps 

To: The Under Secretary of State (DCIGS) 

The War Office, London, SW1 

*** 

The Grange 
ALRESFORD, Hants 

21st January, 1940 

*** 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report on the training of 
the units of 3rd Corps and attached Corps and Army 
Troops. 

1. The training has been handicapped for four main 
reasons: 


a. Lack of experienced officers . 

The young officers of all units are ex 
Territorial officers who joined in the spring of 
1939 and had little or no training before the 
outbreak of war. There were no OCTU trained 
officers available. I had hoped that GHQ BEF 
would have provided a small nucleus of regular 
officers and NCOs to give a stiffening to units 
during training, but although GHQ had agreed to 
this verbally, these never materialised. 

b. Lack of equipment . 

Except in 51st Division, equipment arrives 
so late that no unit has been able to carry out 
unit training with its full equipment before 
proceeding overseas. 

Without cookers, transport and signal 
equipment, unit training is very difficult. 

I realise that this has been unavoidable in 
certain items, but the situation has been made 
worse by the complete breakdown of the Ordnance 
Services. 
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Equipment has been in store when units 
urgently required it; indents have been lost; 
stores have been issued to formations outside 
this Corps; guns have been issued in an 
unserviceable condition. Most of the time of my 
staff and the undivided attention of my ADOS has 
been required to equip the Corps at all. 

c. Delays in the replacement of Commanding 
Officers . 

There have been instances when seven weeks 
elapsed between the report of the Divisional Comd 
and the arrival of a competent CO. Seven weeks 
loss of the CO out of a matter of three months 
training is an impossible handicap. The 
situation has improved recently since, with 
permission of the Military Secretary, I sign and 
forward reports direct by special DR sending 
copies to command concerned. I suggest that when 
the next Corps is formed, the Commander should 
retain this right and I see no reason why copies 
should go to GOC's in C or C in C Home Forces. 
The latter becomes an extra post box. It is 
surely the concern of the Corps Commander and he 
alone, that his officers are fit for war. 

d. The weather. 


Frost, snow and the early black out have 
militated against training. On the other hand, 
units are fit to stand anything after carrying 
out all night exercises in the recent weather. 

2. I have stressed particularly the following points 
in training. 

a. Day and night patrolling. 

b. Man mastership and interior economy. 

c. Digging. 

d. Camouflage. 

e. March discipline. 

The lack of vehicles has made it difficult to 
train in e. It appears that the first time a division 
will be completely equipped will be on its march to 
the port of embarkation. 

3. General Level of Training . 

a. 51st Division have carried out some brigade 
training. Lack of equipment has prevented other 
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divisions carrying out more than battalion 
training, though theoretical brigade and 
divisional training has been practiced, including 
signal exercises. 

b. 50th Division, in spite of repeated 
requests, were not allowed to form their RASC 
troop carrying companies until too late for 
practice of these. I hope they will get time to 
practise thoroughly in France. 

4. Corps HQ . 

I made a grave mistake in not asking for the 
formation of my complete Corps HQ at once. Much of 
the time of my HQ has been taken up in getting 
accommodation, training personnel and assisting in the 
administration of Corps HQ. At the present time, 
nearly three months after "The Grange" was taken over 
by Southern Command, there is not sufficient water, no 
electric light except through an engine that I 
borrowed from AA Command, and I believe insufficient 
drains, but this will not be known until the frost 
goes. Most of the ORs joined unequipped and in many 
cases untrained. The Camp Commandant has an 
impossible position; he is responsible for 70 officers 
and 350 ORs and he commenced the formation of the 
Corps with an inefficient CQMS and no other NCO. An 
assistant Camp Commandant is a necessity. 

5. Training by arms , 
a. Infantry . 

Individual, section platoon and company 
training has been fairly thorough. Weapon 
training has been gravely handicapped by shortage 
of ammunition; in particular 50 rounds is not 
sufficient to given an untrained man complete 
confidence in the Bren Gun. I trust that all 
units will have fired 5 rounds per A/T rifle, and 
a few rounds per 3” and 2” mortar, but the 
difficulty is to lay hands on the ammunition 
after authority has been given. 

All battalions have carried out patrolling 
by day and by night; they are capable of nearly 
20 miles a day and of intensive digging, but the 
severe frost has curtailed this training; reliefs 
by night have been practised. Battalion training 
has been however somewhat rushed owing to lack of 
equipment. 
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b. Artillery . 


I attach a report by my CCRA. Shortage of 
the proper guns, sights, tractors etc has been a 
grave handicap. In my Corps artillery the 
situation was made worse by the selection for 
Corps artillery of some second line units of 
regiments which had gone to France with 2nd 
Corps. The standard is dependent on the number 
of regular officers in units, and as some units 
had none, training has been difficult. 

c. Engineers . 

The demands of billetting improvement has 
not helped RE training. All units have carried 
out a bridging camp, but have had no experience 
in concrete work, and little or none in 
explosives owing to lack of material. 

RE Survey, which should be the first unit in 
the field, owing to late formation will arrive 
after my RA Survey has started work. 

d. Signals . 

Lack of equipment has made signal training 
very difficult. I understand that the Inspector 
of Signals has reported already on the state of 
training. Provided these units are given time to 
settle down, I feel certain that they will 
rapidly become efficient; the standard of 
intelligence is high and the COs are keen. 

e. RASC . 

I consider that the Divisional companies 
will be good after experience with full 
establishment vehicles. There seems to be an 
idea however in the War Office that provided 
drivers are trained little else is necessary. If 
we fight in France, I am certain that a very high 
standard of discipline, road discipline etc will 
be required under an attack. I cannot understand 
why my corps units were not formed until 15th 
December when the Supply Column has to leave this 
country by the end of January. The Corps units 
will be virtually untrained. 


f. RAMC . 

The standard of training in all Fd Amb is 
remarkably high and I feel convinced that with a 
little experience in the field, these will be 
most efficient units. The type of officer, NCO 
and man is high. 
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RAOC. 


g- 


Deficiency of break down vehicles and 
machinery lorries has prevented completion of 
their training. The keenness and standard of 
intelligence is high and with experience they 
will do their job. 

6. Conclusion 


The standard of intelligence and physique 
throughout the Corps is very high. The keenness is 
magnificent. In spite of lack of equipment; the need 
to make their own billets; the ignorance of officers, 
and the raw and cold, the men are prepared to put up 
with anything. I have seen a 9.2 regiment, having 
been issued with equipment out of order, and 
practically no tools or correct stores, erect their 
guns in snow and a temperature of 20 degrees of frost, 
without a grumble. Divisional artilleries have 
carried out an exercise for 48 hours day and night, in 
rain, snow and frost, and were almost sorry when it 
was over. 

The most difficult thing has been to train the ex 
TA officer to man mastership; it is not done in civil 
life to enquire what your men do off duty. The 
officers are learning but slowly. 

I am confident that my divisions can hold the 
line now, but they require further training with full 
equipment to be fit to take part in moving warfare. 

I do not expect that any other _ Corps will have 
the same difficulties to contend with as the 3rd 
Corps. The brightest spot has been the assistance 
given by the Director of Military Training and his 
staff; the exercise set by the War Office, the 
assistance given by a first class team of umpires, and 
the co-operation of the Inspectors have been 
invaluable. 


I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


(Sgd) R F ADAM 


Lieutenant-General 
General Officer Commanding 3 Corps 
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ANNEX H TO 
1940 TA THESIS 


WO 166/578. Extracted from 48 Div GS War Diary Nov 
39. 


NOTES ON FIELD DEFENCES 

1. The old trench system near SNAP is an example of 
the type of defence line developed during the late 
war. 


The disadvantage of this system is that no 
portion of it is suitably adapted for all round 
defence and an enemy occupation of part of the line 
can often be extended to the flanks, which may entail 
the retirement of troops on the flanks of the 
penetration, even though they have not been directly 
attacked. 

The development of tank tactics has also entailed 
a modification of field defences. If tanks are used 
in sufficient numbers, penetration of Forward infantry 
defences can nearly always be assured but exploitation 
of such initial success can be prevented if defences 
are sited in sufficient depth and are capable of all 
round defence. 

2. Defences now being constructed by the BEF are 
based on a deep system of mutually supporting strong 
points, each capable of all round defence and designed 
to continue resistance in spite of any enemy 
penetration on the flanks. 

The forward line of defended localities is always 
covered by an anti tk obstacle, either natural or 
artificial. Behind the FDL line the system of strong 
points is continued in depth and further lines of 
anti-tk obstacles are constructed. 

3. The "strong point" is normally a platoon locality 
completely wired in. Section posts within the 
perimeter are sited to bring all round fire to bear 
and the Pi A Tk rifle is also sited to deal with tanks 
approaching from any direction. Guns of the A Tk Coy 
are sited within strong points in rear of the FDL 
line. 


Section posts are eventually connected by 
communication trenches and, as the defence system is 
developed, platoon posts are also connected up, to 
facilitate intercommunication, and continuous belts of 
wire are constructed. 
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The essential different between the fully 
developed "all round defence” system and the linear 
trench system is that no attempt is made to garrison 
permanently the connecting trenches and there is no 
continuous line actually manned. 

4. The defences to be constructed during the 
exercise are based on this system. 

In the time available the system cannot be fully 
developed. Little or no wire is available and belts 
of wire will be represented by tape. 

Existing communication trenches will be utilized 
where possible and improved during the occupation 
period. 

The artificial A Tk obstacle in front of the FDL 
line will be spitlocked and a few short lengths 
completed. 
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ANNEX I TO 
1940 TA THESIS 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 

23rd (N) Div No S/398 


CRA 23rd Div 
CRE 23rd Div 
OC 23rd Div Sigs 
HQ 69th Inf Bde 
HQ 70th Inf Bde 
OC 8 RNF 
OC 9 RNF 


1. The GOC directs that the following policy should 
govern training during the winter months. 

2. The first step must be to overhaul thoroughly the 
training of those who will instruct during the period 
allotted to recruit courses under qualified 
instructors. These cadre courses must be centralized 
and run by Unit Headquarters. 

Full advantage must be taken for this purpose of 
personnel who have already been on courses of 
instruction and no opportunity must be missed of 
filling future vacancies at Command or Army Schools so 
that the supply of qualified Instructors may be 
increased. 

3. A distinction is to be made between recruit 
training and individual training. The instructions 
already issued regarding the direct intake of "Army 
Class" in October should also be applied to all men in 
the Unit who have not already completed a recruit 
course. 

4. There are therefore 4 classes of men to be dealt 
with: 


a. Recruits consisting of the direct intake of 
Army Class. 

b. Recruits (other than direct intake) who have 
not yet completed recruit training. 

c. Men who have just completed recruit 
training. 
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d. Men who have completed recruit training some 
time ago. 

5. As regards classes a, b and c individual training 
will follow directly on the completion of recruit 
training and as regards d individual training will 
continue in the form of further instruction and tests 
of training. 

6. It is realized that it will be necessary in order 
to carry out training on these lines to depart to some 
extent from the normal battalion organization. 

^‘Instructors will have to be centralized and used under 
Unit arrangements and men will have to be organized 
into squads for training purposes according to the 
category they are in, ie. Recruits, partially trained, 
recruits and men who have completed recruit training. 

7. The training of specialists will be begun as soon 
as possible after recruit training is finished. It is 
essential that specialist and individual training 
should end on the same date and because the specialist 
training takes longer toe omplete it must be begun 
earlier. 

8. Shortage of Instructors and equipment and heavy 
commitments in guarding Vulnerable Points will present 
difficulties in nearly all Units, and it is therefore 
essential to concentrate in the first place on 
training Instructors thoroughly by means of cadre 
courses and passing all recruits and untrained men 
through the training companies or equivalent sub-units 
provided to deal with the direct intake of recruits. 
Individual training will be completed by 30th April, 
1940. 


9. In forming plans for the training of instructors, 
recruits and for individual training during the next 
five months it may be assumed that direct intake will 
be so spaced that Units will not have to provide more 
instructors to train "Army Class” than they have 
provided to deal with the October intake. Room should 
be left in programmes for the individual training of 
personnel drafted to bring Units up to war 
establishment late in the period. 

10. Individual Training is to be completed before 
Collective Training is begun. 
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In preparation for Collective Training TEWT's, 
simple signal exercises and war games will be carried 
out during the period allotted to individual training. 


Darlington 
26 Oct 39 
BM 


Colonel 
General Staff 
23rd (N) Division 





























































Annex K to 
1940 TA Thesis 


FRONT-LINE AND FLANK PROTECTION 
POSITIONS HELD 


Division 

Position 

3 

42 

44 

48 

50 

Dyle 

✓ 





Waterloo (Reserve) 




/ 


Enghien (Flank) 




✓ 


Dendre 

/ 



✓ 

/ 

Escaut 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Bethune (Flank) 





/ 

Gort Line 

/ 



/ 


Flank 


/ 

/ 


/(l) 

Ypres 

/ 




✓ 

Canal Line (Flank) 


/ 

/ 

✓ 

1 

Dunkirk Perimeter 

/ 




i 

✓ 


Note: 

1. 50th Division was involved in the Arras 
Counterstroke against the main enemy forces. 













France and Belgium 1940' 




